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“(HERE IS ANOTHER SLIGHT IMPEDIMENT~-MY WIFE HAS LEFT ME!” SAID WILFRED BROWNE, AIRILY. 


PRINCESS DOROTHY. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


OHAPTER L 


., DOROTHY VERNON was teacher ina large High 
School for Girls, her salary was a hundred and 
Efty pounds a year, and she lived in furnished 
Spertments, 

The roome were much nicer than the usual ran 
of lodgings; but then Dorothy’s landlady was a 
Bee 

he widow of a struggling surgeon, with a large 
family, she was thankful to fot two rooms to the 
young teacher for fifteen shillings a week, because, 
3 Dorothy was usually away part of the holi- 
Gays, and really gave very little trouble when at 
home, she was, to the widow’s mind, in spite of 
her humble payments, an ideal lodger. 

Miss Vernon had been at Mayfield jus over 
Seven raonths, She had come there in January, 
ii waenow the first day of August, The school 
bad brokem wp, in auother week Miss Vernon 





would be enjoying sea-breezee and country de- 
lights ; but before she started on her holiday 
she was looking forward to a greater pleasure 
even than the change of scene. 

Her sister, horonly near relation, the one being 
in the world on whose love she had a claim, wae 
coming home, and would henceforth live with 


There were four years between them. Dorothy 
was tweuty-two, Kathleen barely eighteen ; but 
they were devoted to each other, and they had 
never been separated till the previous September, 
Kathleen went to a school in France, where, ix 
consideration of her teachiog Eoglish, she was 
received on very moderate terms. 

But moderate as were these terms they had 
been a heavy drain on Dorothy’s salary. 

Now, however, Katy had done with school, 
and was coming home for good, the head mistress 
of the Thornton High School having—out of re- 
spect for her eister-~agreed to give her the post 
of junior teacher at a ealary of eighty pounds a 


year. 

Dorothy decided they would be quite rich, and 
it would be perfect Lappines: to live together and 
work together, 





‘when she paid ber rent, 


No thought of love or lovers broke across her 
day dreama, She had really seen very little of 
men, specially young men, and when at eighteor 
she began to carn her own living, she had decided 
she was cut out for an old maid, and would pas- 
her days in single blessedness, Yet che did not 
look like one destined for perpetual spinster- 
hood. 

Dorothy was decidedly handsome. A. little 
softening of feature and expression, and she might 
have been called beautiful. As it was everyone 
— her the best-looking teacher in 

hornton High School. 

Tall and gracefuily made, her perfectly-moulded 
figure was set off by a trim well-fitting gown of 
blve linea. 

Her brown hair waa plaited in a coronet round 
her head. She had a faultless complexion of clear 
red and white, and large dark brown eyes. 

She carried herself well, and all her movements 
were full of a certain quiet dignity. Her sister 
had nicknamed her “ Princess Dorothy,” and the 
pet name suited her. 

Mies Vernon had all her meals alone—in‘ fact, 
she rarely saw Mrs, Rayne, except ouce a week, 
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The surgeon's .widow was.always busy, She} ehould pine up the luggage and they would walk Ble Posare 
worked far harder than Dorothy, and yet she | to Mayfield ‘sah 
received no paymend for her ours uplees. it Bven then the little sister uttered no cou: a that 3 now en tc Ham tera! 
was the satisfactio:: of feeling che kept out of | plaint. She tried to talk cheerfully, and langhed dover: g 
debt and did the best she Could fr ‘her nine | gaily at Dorothy's description of Aspen, the to dempai: She 


chil 

Dorothy, who detested muddle, and hated 
cooking, housework, and such like duties, often 
pitied her Jandlady,..and: a spn a 
month of the widow's lifé ‘would kill her, and 
that Mre. Rayne must have been foolish to marry 
into poverty ; bat then, as before stated, Dorothy 
dit not titiderstaud love affairs, and had uo notion 
that love can gild the natrowest income. 

This was the first day of Miss Vernon’s holi- 
daye, and in the afternoon she was to meet 
Kavhleen at Charing Cross, Their eleven months’ 
separation would be ended, and their life together 
at Thornton begun 

“OF course she will be altered,” thought the 
elder sister, ‘‘she was such a childish little 
thing. I hope she looks older now, or Miss Aspen 
will never think her staid enough for the junior 
class. Oh, Katy, how thankful Iam to bave you 
back ; it has been such dreary work living with- 
out you,” 

The morving hours dragged painfully. It 
seemed to Dorothy herwatch must be elow, #0 
tardily did its hands move, she was ready long 
before it was time to start, and even then reached 
Charing Cross a good half-hopr before the boat 
train wae expected, 

At last! 

The train steamed slowly into the big station. 
Dorothy could hardly restrain her im nce as 
she walked down, the Platiorm scad each 
alighting passenger, ° # 

Kathleen would te Denke RE NE 
 Pansion des ” wae not Se kiad 
of establichment which ee its. English 
pupila under the one De 

As a fact, Kathh vom 
‘= widdle-class cf Bo Hie 

alfegted'by Englisl:,- 9 loge ray Doroth ~ 
becatse” she ho: 
entirely foretgn, 
progress in French 

Abt Isat | 


daeliag eager 


Dorothy’s.arms were round a. slight ith 


creature, a full head and shoulders. shorter than 
herseli, and her siater’s kiss was once more on 
Katbleen’s cheek. 

But wag. ihat Katy? Why, the girl looked as 
if ehe bad béen ill for weeks ; pal Rs 4 thin, her 
face had a drawn pinched look which went to 
Dorothy's heat, and Surely Katy’s eyes had 
never looked go wonderfally large before. 

The elder sister recalled all the disparaging 
remarks she had ever heard from prejudiced 
stay-at-home friends about cheap French echools, 
and hated herself for sending Katy to Madame 
Bertin’s. 

“ Oh, my darling, how ill you look!” she cried. 
“Why didn’t you write and tell me you weren't 
happy at Boulogue } and you should have come 
back at once. 

“But I was quite happy, “Dorothy,” said 
Kathleen, eagerly ; “old madame is just one of 

the Kindest women I ever met—aore like a 
mother to the girls than @ schoolmistress.”’ 

“ But she must have half-starved you! W hy, 
Katy, darling, ‘you look like a little white 
ghost!” 

Caty laughed, and answered merrily,— 

“'Phén ib must be the nature of me to be thin, 
for I assure you the food wae excellent and plen- 
tiful. Don’t grumble at m4 any more, Princess, 
or I shall think you are not glad to see me,” 

“Not glad ! Why, I’m delighted! I have 
been Counting the days till the first of August.” 

So°had Kathleen, but‘for a very different 
reason. 

She was tired and languid, but she never 
hinted a cab would be a plensanter meane of 
transit ‘than two trains) (They changed at 
Waterloo, ) 

She knew Dorothy was not rich, So, after 
half-an-hour’s travellipg in dirty close "shird- 
claee carriages, and rather more time passed in 
waiting at a crowded station, they reached 
Thornton at last, ahd Dorothy decided a porter 


¥ 





sta mistress, but the la was hollow 
wat hea merriment forced, os when Mrs. 
Rayne’s little servant opened the door Kathleen 
gave up the effort and, stumbling 

hell, Sank fainting on to the nearest chair. 

There was quite.a commotion. Leics! a 
nothing of iliness, had never seen anyoue 
a fainting fit ag in he Rayne came to the 
rescue; she and the sister carried Kathleen into 
the little sitting-room and laid her on the sofa ; 
then, when her hat had been removed and strong 
reatoratives applied, after a few minutes she 
opened her eyea, 

“Tm sosorry, Dolly ; Eeouldn’t help it,” 

Dorothy was all contrition (or her want of eon- 
sideration in letting the girlovertire herself, 

Mrs. Rayne stayed with them till Katy seemed 
more heraelf, then che sped away protnising to 
send in tea ab once, and a strange feeling of 
compassion for the poor who seemed 80 
unfit to play the rile her sister nad marked out 
for her. 

“ Polly,” she said to her-eldest child, a girl of 
fifteen, and a helpless cripple, yet her mother’s 
greatest help and comfort, “Ita afraid Miss 
Vernon will be dreadfally disa; ; they'll 
never take Kathleen onat. the High School when 
once they have seen her,” 

Polly opened her eyes. 

‘*Tsn’t-ahe nice, mother dear? Iam afraid I 
haven't taken much interest in her, Miss Vernon 
talked. of ber till I got tired of her very name.” 

“Lahonld say that shewas very nice,” said 
Mre, Rayne, “ Past she. is a tiny little creature, 
who woke ‘more like a child than a girl of 
cehiemt edd I am afraid she ig Swfully delicate. 

oe dead away fis soon ashe got in,” 


ssid Polly, “no ise Vernon 
Bhosiyht her home third- ae nid made her 
walk up from the station. lodger may be a 


model wou, mother dear, but she despises 
peo wo aod always seems to look down on 
Hot co. strong os herseli J am 


ert sity Meader &@ lecture vhe will have. 
ree presu ain faint “4 
But D bake mg no mood t6 lecture; 


indeed, ehe mel es! ‘too anxious. She might be 


bard on other Je, but she would never know- 
ingly be ars on thieen, She would work for 
her, toil for “Por the girl’s own cake she 


bt regret be 9 “dblitaey, bar ahe would never 
Pega fee! herself a pee a } 

Katy seemed to revive after. tea; ; she sat in a 
low chair by the open. window, and looked at the 
little garden, where all the young Raynes, except 
Polly, were deaporting themselves, 

“What a lot of children! Wowever do they 
fit into this house ?”* 

‘‘ Dhe three boys go to school. . They are home 
now for the holidays. It must be rather a 
squeeze, bub they use these rooms while I am 
away. I mean ug to. start on Tuesday, You 
will be rested then, Katy, ands fortnight at the 
sea will do you all the good in the world.” 

‘But I am not ill,” protested Kathleen, '‘ and 
Boulogne was the seaside.” 

“Oh, but that was school ! Where shall we 
go, Katy. T'll leave the choice to you, only we 
mustn’t fix on a place more than a hundred 
miles away from London, or the,railway fare will 
be too dear.” 

"We haa think ib over. There’s a whole 
week,” and Katy egy Bc peg ons as though the 
seven days’ delay were a 

She was very preity ; but Mra. Rayne’ ' verdict 
was a true one. No business-like, head-mistrees 
would ever have engaged her as an assistant. It 
was not merely that she wae too pretty and | 
too young, » was cast altogether in too le 
® mould doubt she had managed to give 
Bnglish lessons to French girlg when order and 
discipline were. maintained for her by another 
teacher, but to fancy her in charge of a large class 
of little girle, responsible fur their order aud good 
management, was impossible. 

Dorothy had hoped a year would find her 
aister taller, and with more authority; but 


into the narrow: 


/had returns 


wag Ay oy gras 





erpon begaa hemelf 
wontlered if it was her duty to tell the head 
mistress her sister would not be equal to the 
ition offered her. Perhaps some lady in 
ornten with little children + migh 


Katy as daily governess, It wag ia Dorothy's | 


opinion a rouch inferior calling to a High School 
teacher’a, but what else was there f, 


I 


She herself was very busy, and fhe first day or 


two after Kathleen's return she bad perfores to 
leave her. One or two of the summer sales were 


on, and Miss on tock the tunity to 
attend them to ew her essa. ay She had 
planned that she and oat would go together, 
























aoe anhe a sort 4 ted pahiog a 8 Be 
lunching at af daar g an 
or two at the Nat oh hape retarning 
to Thornton by » river steamers 
stopped theta 
But sfter~ tack Dorothy 
pyres th ile gue hare: St ae 
tt ns, be 34 frankly sho 
ad atay. > ob be at ali 
dull ; 1© q needlework. 
Dorothy 1 ae have pihige that wanted 
“J shall ne 4 Ite dips 
something for, 
at c 


filled 


London % 
evening 


beg ' widow, “buy. I wanted 
sister had gone to 





or intrusive, 
sister 7” “ote ‘oye 

Dorothy started, "She was. at ge 
because she privately considered Rayne a 
very feeble woman, who took fright at nothing. 
She was not offended, because little widow 
was 80 gentle and unassuming, no one could have 
thought | her interfering, 

“T don’t think Boulogne agreed with Kath- 
leen,”” she said gently, “I yery much she 
had ‘told me to; bu ub it fs too late how for regrets. 
We are et ber up. the sea. next week, and I hope 
that will set “4 

Mre, her head.» 

“T thin ‘Miss Kathleen is very vias out of 
health,” she said bravely j tif but I was not tl 
ing of ber body. 

© Of what then }” demented. Dervte, 
baughtily. “ Katy is the merriest,, est tittle 
thing. Why you must have heard laughing 


we, 

AAS ny gy oo ps ms 1 toast 3 na I 
terday she had gone you to 
went into her room’ wi “eS kn ed 


to see if Mary. hot. pate, eins . Miss 
Vernon, she rag kacolng by the ed with 
face buried jo the quilt, sobbing as her 

heart would break, I closed the Doiee: 


essly and came away. T hope whe never koe 
Th had witnessed her grief,” 

Dorothy Vernon answered nothing. 

“ A little while later she came into Brite: 
aud asked me about the ol told 
were. seven a day here, both in and ‘out. . 


she asked. if‘ Mayfield, Thoruton,’ was, Sdieeus 
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pew — 


padress. Would a letter 0 directed be sure to 
sorte here’? T told her ¥ had lived in this house 
twelve years, and bad never given any other 
address, and never to m eae letter. 
While we were postman kaocked, and 
Mary broughtin the . Tehall never forget 
your sister’s face, it was full of such an agonised 
iooging, such hungry ex that I would 
have given abner ye world if one of the’ 
letters had ‘been her, I) tried to’ spéak 
cheerfully, and told her there were two more 
posts to-night, but as she turned away I could 
cee the tears in her eyes.” ; 

Dorothy looked troubled.  ~ 

“Ka nm has ho relation but me, No close | 
friends; unless from one of the schoolgirls she 
has left I should not have expected her to have 


any lettere’*< 
“T could not'get ber face out of my head,” 
anid Mrs; Raye, wad #0 full of saduvess. [ 


feared you oe — ot ee os could 
not help feeling’ ght tot . TR only you 
could win her phe aon she aati trust you 
with her eecret,” 

“JT don’t believe ‘she has a sécret,” returved | 
“T don't believe she haa a thought 
uushared by me."* 

“Indeed | Did she tell -you' of the telegram 
she sent yesterday, I was in the office when she 
wrote it,” oii ss sh Tcl 

A look of mrisery crossed Dorothy's face; then 
Kathleen liad deceived her! : . 

“I know you-mean kindly,” che said to Mra. 
Rayne, “but I can’t'thank you, Iv seems only 
yesterday that she was a 
for every thing, ‘tnd now--if you are right—I 
know iese of her concerns tivan a stranger.”” 

‘Girls are “often diffident in speaking ‘about 
a love affair,” said Mrs, Rayne gravely. “I dare- 
say Kathleen is longing to confide in yous only 
che does not khow bow to begin.” 





CHAPTER IL 


Miss VERNON was upia little earlier than usual 
the nex! morning, and in the sitting-room before 
the postman canie; But early as it was Kathleen 
was there ‘seated by the window, which 
parce i er sa of the pre road, 

0 dou Rayne was t. war 
watching forthe postuian.' She had wotutly 
watched like this every morning, and if the letter 
had come’ éhie would have secured and concealed 
it before her sister’s arrival. i 

Dorothy was “wounded. to the quick, but’ she 
would not show Hier pain, and kissed Kathleen as 
fondly ae usual.” Beale 

The postiman did vot stop at Mayfield, so there 
Was DO jem nether yrs Dorothy knew ‘the 
very moment the house by the change 
in KathleghWfebs* ‘8 »! : 

" Really, Katy,” theelder sistar said as they'sat 
st breakfaat, “we must meke up cur minds 
where go. This is Saturday, and on Tuesday 
we start,”” #8 

“Won't place be crowded the clay after 
bank holiday?” asked Katy, “1 think it woul be 

etter to goon T 7.” 

_ | Well, Thursday ‘be “it,” answered Dorothy, 
‘bat nob a day later, of we shall be missing 
this beautiful weather,” ~~ 

“Ave you péinig out this morning, Princess ?” 
demanded Katy with at attempt at her old gaiety, 
which did not deseive her sister, “ you seem quite 
nN gadabout.” ; . j 

‘No, dear, T am going to stay at home, there 
ire several We T want to talk 'to you about.” 
Re don't,” said Katy; “whee Madame 

im 
always wadd to by saying she wanted to 
= one word ‘with me” Binal ae 

Joi 4 : q 
“Bat Iam not Madame Bertin, Katy, and I 
never grumbled at you im miy life.” — ¢ 
y Never o ” confessed Katy’; * you've 
‘he best sister*in’ the world, add I'm « horrid. 
disappointment to You.” Spe Ae ja a 

7 tte atl oa asid, Miss Vernon ; “but we 
Wou’t talk derious things till Mary has taken 


ld depending on me |: 


ing to grumble at anything she | prise 


been |. 


Ten minutes later the time came. Katy would 
fain have postponed it, but old habits are strong, 
and she could hardly defy Dorothy to her face. 

* You know Miss Aspen had promised you the 
ope of mistress of the lowest form,” began Miss 

ernonu; “the salary was to be eighty pounds a 


year, and I was so p because I thought we 
could keep together. But you look so youtg 
still, and you seem so delicate, I have been 


wondering if'we'had better write to Miss Aspen 
—she is away, or we would call—and tell her you 
do not feel equal to the work.” ~ 

Kathleen looked at her sister wistfully. 

“ How could you ‘possibly guess it, Dorothy t 
Ever since I came home I have been feeling that 
it would be better to jet her know. Iam gure I 
should notybe clever enough for her, and—TI feel 


80 
D stroked the golden hair caressingly, 
and stifled baék her own disappointment, 
“I will write this morning, dear ; and Katy, 
I think you had better see a doctor before we go 
away. Dear, it isn’t right for you to be always 
tired,” 


“Oh, I shall be better soon. » I don’b want any 
medicine, I shall get well at once now I haven't 
got to think about the school.” 

“ Was the idea 2o dreadful to you)” 

“TZ eouldn’t have done ib, Dorothy. I—I 
haven’t enough self-control to keep children in 
order, and I hate teaching.” - 

* But, Katy,” said her sister rather doubtfully, 
“what else'can you dot When yow are stronger 
teaching seems the best work for you.” 

"Kathieen shook her'head. =~ 

*T bate it so,"® 

You are changed from my little fairy,” went 
on her sister ; “don't you remember, Katy, our 
castle in the air was to keep school together? 
‘Dear, will you be frank with me? Are you 

fretting about eaything I don’t know of ?” 

Katy barst fato tears, and*flung herself into 
her sister's arma. 

“IT should have told you’ long ogo, only I 

thought you'd never forgive me.” 

a Whisk iw it” asked Dorothy with a strange 
lamp rising’ in* her throat. “Ob, Katy, don’t 
tell me you have a lover.” 

| Lovers*are nice things,” said Katy, lightly, 
but that isn’t all } he is my husbaud, Dorothy ; 
I belong to. hier for always.” '- 

Dorothy Vernon felt as if the foundations of 
‘her: existence givert way. ae 
little Katy with a husband, the child whom she 
had cavessed and taught, cared for and proteeted 
to: be suddenly transformed into oa ‘married 


woman ! li 
There wasa — bitter pain at her heart for the 
deception prac upon hér,a kind of blank sev- 
sation that nothing mattered any taore, aud she 
had nothing left to live for, and yet through all 
the grief nnd’ persona! sorrow canie a feeling of 
amazement—-Low had Kathleen mansged it! 

She had left Fngland'eleven months before 
without a single masculine acquaintance, she had 
lived ever since ina strict French school, how 
had ehe achieved a wedding-ring ‘ 

Kathleen, the ice once broken, was only too 
pleased to tell her story, 

It seemed that there was one other Englieh 
gitl at Madame Bertin’s, and she had insisted on 
carrying her off to spend the Easter holidays at 
her home in Folkestone; At Adeline Witmot's 
house Kathleen thet herlover; a slight outbreak of 
measles made vacation five weeks instead of 
a scanty fortnight; before those five weeks were 
over she Had discovered she could never be happy 
again without Fred, ‘and they were married. 
Dorothy listened. in a tumult of mingled eur- 


} and trouble. 
: « And the Bh , ae, come anxiously, 
‘what were. about to allow it?” 
3 never + 8] it. Adeline rather 
admired my herself, so it would never have 
done to tell. her.’ She. was not returning to 


aye i se near Boulogne; 
ets ‘we could, but at'last his 





svar te tgay, and we ag. aot likely be 


father sent ohm Ne had to go hous.” 


“and why t he makes home for you at 





‘| her white troubled face she 
_ a re is he now ¢” demanded Dorothy + 


5 


once instead of sending you back to Madame 
Bertin’s ?”’ 

" He couldu’h; his father would be so angry if 
he heard of our warriage; he wants Fred to pro- 
pose to his. cousin, an odious girl with money.” 

“ Where were you married?” asked Dorsthy, 

ing hard not to say.what she thought, 

At St, Olive’s, Folkestone; the Wilmots 
2 maeni so. they were not likely to. hear 
of it.” 

“And your husband,” asked Miss Vernon, 
gravely. ‘Where is he now, and how long does 
he purpose keeping up. this secrecy }"’ 

“ He isin the country,”she blushed .crimeou, 
“at least I have.written and telegraphod. to, the 
address he gave mein London, aud he has not 
answered, sol feel sure he is away. Don't be 
augry, Dorothy, he is away for my sake, trying 
te smooth things over with bis father.” 

“And you have been married-—how long?” 

Nearly four months. Ob, Fred is sure, to 
make a home for me soon ; he ia s9 good aud 
handsome I know you will like him.” 

Miss Vernon felt equaliy sure of experiencing 
the opposite sentiment, but she would nob grieve 
her pretty little sister by saying so, 

* What is his name; , and is he a profes- 
sional artish or only an amateur ”’ 

“His name is Browne—Fred Browne, and he 
is only an artist from choice, he doesn’s really 
need a profession;. his father iaa very rich man.” 

“ And did he feel no qualms about. letting you 
return to Madame Bertia's as anmarticled pupil ¢” 
demanded Dorothy, who was in no mood to mince 
matters, 

“ Ohy he could not Help it,” said Kathleen, 
naively; ‘he is so dependent on his father be 
could. not, risk offending him.” 

“ Coward,? thought -Dorothy, but she only 
asked, ‘‘ Where does Mr. Browne, senior, reside # 
Has Ac any profession |” 

"Why, no ;-I’'ve just told you, Dorothy, he's 
too rick to ueedone ; he lives in the country—in 
Hertfordshire, I think Fred said." 

“ Mr, Browne, of Hertfordshire |" why, to coek 
him out would be something like looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay! 

Dorothy loved her sister dearly, but she did 
think Katy might have ascertained a few more 
particulars about her father-in-law. 

She tvied another tack. 

**Has your husband any brothers or sisters | 
Is his mothe - living!” 

“His mother is: devoted to him,” cried Katy, 
“he ia Aer only ‘child ; but he has a half-brother 
and sister, his father has been married twice,” 

“And how long do’ you suppose it will be 
before» yon ‘hear’ from your husband? What 
arrangements did you make about your future #” 

Kathleen looked pained at: the cross-examina- 
tion ; the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Why, Dorothy, I have told you we hadn’b 
time to make any plans. Fred ‘bad to leave 
Boulogne quite suddenly; his father telegraphed 
for him. He has written to me several times, of 
course, and he said as I was 80 soon coming home 
Lhad better keep our secret till:then. I hoped 
he would have been here before now, I expect 
him every day.” 

“And that is why you want to postpone our 
litt'e holiday ¢” 

“ f€ youdon’t mind very much, Dorothy. You 
see it would look so unkind if T had gone away 
when Fred came.” 

“{ will wait a little,” said Dorothy ; and then 
shé went dut of the room and, for the first time 
in her life, condescended to ask Mrs, Rayne’y 
advine. 

She had looked on the widow hitherto as a very 
helpless :aort of person; a creature who bad 
married’ foolishiy, and seemed to think seven 
children sufficient reward for toiling from morn 
ing to night ; but Migs Vernon confeaeed to Lerself 
that her Jandlady probably knew more of men 
than she did, 

There were three boys rg swearing ia the 
patlour, buf Mrs, Rayne took Dorothy up iato 
the nursery, which was empty. Ske gueseed by 


to discuss, 


“You were right and I was wrong,” sad 


something private, 
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Dorothy, bluntly ; 
contide in me.’ 

“And it is a love affair ?”” 

“Tt is almost worse. Mrs. Rayne, you know 
much more of the world than I do; I seem to 
have spent wy life in schoolrooms. Have you 
time to'listen to the story? I don’t ask you to 
keep it secret, I am eure you will do that; 
but I want you to tell me—to me it sounds 
as if the man were a scoundrel—I want you tell 
me I am wrong, and that such- things happen 
every day. I never had a lover, I don’t profess 
to understand their ways.” 

“ Your turn will come some day, Mies Vernon,” 
said the widow, gently, “and then the ‘ways’ 
will seem pleasant to you; but if you will trust 
me with Katy’s story I will give you my frank 
and honest opinion.” 

Uneonsciously she dropped the formal prefix 
and spoke of the girl by her pretty home name, 
Dorothy liked her the better for it, 

Ip was an unutterable relief to pour out the 
Story to an attentive listener. 

“ You eee,” concluded poor Dorothy, “ Katy is 
such a child, she never thinks how little ehe 
really knows of thie Mr, Browne.” 

“ Could you not ascertain more particulars from 
the Wilmots {”” suggested Mrs, Rayne, 

“Unfortunately they have all gone back to 
America ; the father is in business there, and 
they were only in Europe for a time.’ 

The two women looked into each other’s eyes. 
Neither epoke the fear in both their hearts. 

"You say your sister has Mr, Browne’s London 
address, In your place I should call and eee 
him.” 

“But such an address,” said Dorothy, with a 
groan; “a library near Victoria-station, Mrs. 
Rayne what can this man be like, if he bag nob 
even an abode of his own-where his wife can 
write to him” 

“Tt looks black,” admitted the widow, sadly ; 
“but he may be afraid of her lettere meeting his 
father’s scrutiny.” 

*Hia father lives in the country, somewhere 
in Hertfordshire,” 

“Has Kathleen any anxiety about her bus- 
band’s silence }” 

“To me she maintatus that it is only because 
he is out of town; but J can’t forget what you 
— me yesterday ; how if she already doubts 
iim 3 

She was married in church ?” 

“Yes, at Folkestone,” 

“IT should go down to Folkestone and look at 
che register,” said Mrs. Rayne, “ If the marriage 
was regolar I don't think there is much the 
matter, except careleasners. 
ehould neglect his wife before they have been 
married six months is bad enough.” 

“Bat ail marriages in church are regular,” 
objected Dorothy. 

Yes, if all formalities are complied with. Of 
course you may not feelas Ido, / should want 
to see the register and ask the clerk a few ques- 
tionw, Church clerks are great observers. You 
would get a far better idea of Mr. Browne like 
that than from your sister's description.” 
Dorothy turned to the elder woman appeal- 
fogly 

“Would you go with me? 
could epare the time. 
don't ¢ 


“T have just got Katy to 


Oh, if only you 
I should be so glad, f 
hink I could bear to search the register 
alone, 1 should be so frightened.” 
She managed somehow to make the gentle 


vidow understand all the expense of the expe- | 


dition should be her care, and Mre. Rayne yielded 
at last, because she was really sorry ior the tall, 
handsome school- mistress who had never before 
seemed to her so human, 

They arranged to go on the Tuesday, earlier 
was impossible, church registers are not to be 
inspected on Sundays, and Monday, being Bank 
holiday, wae not a pleasant day for travelling. 

“Tf all is well we might stay a few hours and 
enjoy 2 glinapse the sea,” suggested Dorothy. 

“Sbail you tell your sister ¢” 

“Only that you and I are going out for the 
day. She won't miss me. | believe she is happier 
when there is po one to prevent her spending all 
her time at the window watching for the post- 
man,” 


This was on Tuesday morning, and an hour 
later they started. The boys had gone to s 
cricket match, and Polly was capable of looking 
after the “little one,” so Mra. Nayne’s mind wae 
coraparatively at ease respecting her family, 

They found the entry which Mrs, Rayne, her- 
self a clergyman’s daughter, told Dorothy she 
was sure wasin due form, The clerk added his 
testimony. 

“It was a pretty wedding though a very cuiet 
one, The bride was just like a picture, and ib 
was spring time you see, and so she carried a big 
bunch of primroses, She'd just a plain walking 
dress and « sailor hat with a blue ribbon, but she 
looked just as a bride should.’ 

“ And the groom {” asked Mrs, Rayne, quietly. 

“ Oh, he was a tip topper. Gave me a sovereign 
just as another man would a shilling, The license 
described him as of full age, and his profession 
was given as ‘gentleman,’ just as you see it in 
the register, He looked a born nobleman, I’m 





Though that a man | 


sure I never expected him to have such a homely 


} name as Browne.” 


Much relieved, the ladies took a stroll on the 
Lees, watched the incoming of the boat from 
Boulogne, and altogether made the most of their 
wr It was past eight when they reached May- 

eld. 

“I hope Katy has not been dull or feeling 
lonely,” said Dorothy. 

“T asked her to go and see Polly if she wanted 
company, replied Mrs. Rayne. 

The little servant opened the door with a face 
full of importance, but the said nothing. 

Miss Vernon ran into her own sitting-room, 
but returned in s moment with a troubled face, 

“ Where is my sister, Mary 1” 

"Please, mise,” said the little maid, “she 
sen’ me to call a cab, and then she went off with 
her luggage.” 

“What!” cried Dorothy, hoarsely ; but Mrs. 
Rayne put one hand on her arm, and said, 
gently,— 

“Come to Polly, she will perhaps have a mes- 
asge. Anyway, she will explain better.” 

Poily could add very little to Mary’s testi- 
mony. There had been a letter for Miss Kathleen 
Vernon by the midday post. She had read it, 
and promptly packed her box, sending Mary for 
thecab. Polly had begged her to remain at least 
until her aister returned, but she only said she 
must go at once. 

“Did she leave no message for me?” asked 
Miss Vernon with something like a sob in her 
voice, but Polly could only shake her head, 

The deserted sister sat up far into the silent 
night. Her grief was almost swallowed up in 
anxiety. Katy, who had ssemed almost like her 
own child, had forsaken her, that was bad enough, 
but far worre was the uncertainty as to her fate. 
She was really married to Mr, Browne, so much 
was certain, but in epite of the clerk's testi- 
mony that he was a “tip topper” Dorothy had 
a nameless fear ‘n her heart that be was not 
worthy of her little sister, 





CHAPTER III. 


In one of the loveliest parts of Hertfordshire, 
@ few miles from railway-station and shops, but 
with beautiful natural surroundings if they could 
atone for its reraotenegs, etood the pretty village 
of King’s Crofton. 

It was only thirty miles from London “as the 
crow flies ;’ but circumstances of situation and 
population had made it so far removed from the 
metropolis that it might—for people who did not 
keep a@ carriage-—as well have been sixty or a 
hunéred. 

It took its name from Lord Crofton,.a noble- 
man of old family who owned most of the village, 
| and was content to live at his ancestral home of 
| Crofton Bury from one year’s end to another. 

The Croftons had been known in Hertfordshire 

| for centuries. Their blood was of the bluest, 
their name of the most ancient, and there was 
almost a panic in the country when the present 
Baron married his children’s nursery governess, 
& young woman of no rank, no fortune, and, as it 
| seemed to the onlookers, no beauty ; and bur- 





deved moreover—as the whole neighbourhcod 
knew-—with the most disreputble old father any 
girl could have had. 

Lord Crofton was very much in love, He pen- 
sioned off the mauvais sujet, and tried to forget 
him ; but it was a great relief to him when the 
old man died, and there were people who die- 
covered he was by no means when his 
youngest child grew out of cy to be told 
that the little boy was the image of his grand- 
Papa. “goeeus 

Wilfred Crofton was his mother’s Warling, she 
simply worshipped him ; and as he was one of the 
handsomest young men in Hertfordshire she did 
not atall mind being told that he “ resembled 
her family,” af 

Perhaps years, and the softening veil death 
flings over a man’s faults, had made her forget all 
the details of her father’s career, or rarely she 
would have been anxious lest»the resemblance 
to him should extend to mind as well as features, 

Second marriages often bring stife ; but Lord 
Croften’s had been very peaceful, 

Denis and Barbara had loved their governess 
as dearly as children of five and six are capable 
of loving anyone; and as her kindness never 
changed when she became their step-mother their 
affection was un ished. 

They were very fond of Wilfred, who seemed 
at first more like a plaything than a companioz. 
Barbara married when her half-brother was 
twelve years old, andso had no chance of ever 
finding him in the way, and Captain Crofton 
was devoted to the half-brother seven yeare 
younger than himself, 

But as the years paseed on Lord Crofton began 
to feel anxious. No better wife, no more de- 
voted mother existed than his Alice, 

She had risen to every duty of her position, 
was a favourite with rich and poor, making 
Crofton Bury one of the most. popular houses 
in the county ; but it seemed as though the taint 
of her father’s evil ways, which had passed over 
her, wae fastening on her son. 

Wilfred had been a pretty child, and the 
darling of his nurses; but when he went to a 
preparatory school the Lady Principal, atter 
year’s endurance of his vagaries, suggested to 
Lord Crofton he needed to be under masculine 
authority. If not publicly expelled from Eton 
he only escaped the indignity by his father’s 
removing him suddenly (on @ hint from the 
authorities), and at Oxford he came an awful 
cropper, and was “sent down” at the end of his 
firet year. 

“T can't make it out,” said poor Lord Crofton 
to his elder son, now a Uaptain in a regiment 
stationed at Knightsbridge ; “when he’s here 
Wilfred seems » harmless fellow enough ; but 
wherever he goes he comes back to us a failure. 
This last affair has well-nigh broken his mother’s 
heart, though we kept the worst from Her.” 

Captain Crofton shook his head, 

‘“*Tv’s hard to condemn Wilfred because he’s 
been foolish. He’s only twenty-one even now. 
Surely there’s time enough for him to make 
a fresh start and redeem the past, 4 

“Do you know how much I have paid on his 
account since he went to Oxford? Two thousand 
pounds, and I doubt if he has told me the extent 
of hie Tiabilities even now.” 

‘* What does he propose to do himeelf }” 

“Go in for Art 1 wonder,” said Lord 
Crofton sadly, “if there ever was a young man 
who made a fool of himself who did not propose 
to ‘go in for art,’ provided he could use a paint 
brush at all.” 

‘IT suppose you wouldn’t put him into the 


‘army ¢ 1 might look after him a bit,” 


“He'd never pass the exame, And I couldn't 
afford it. A son in a fashionable regiment’ costs 
a lot. Don’t look like that, Denis, I'm not 
blaming you. Few'eldest sons have been less 
expense than mine. Bab don’t you see the 
position’s different ; you've half your mother's 
fortune, and want very little from me. Some day 
you'll come in for everything here, Wilfred has 
nothing in the world but what I give him, and it 
would be no kindness tc put him inte a position 
he would have to give up at my death for want 
of means.” 





“T always fancied your savings were consider- 
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able, and, of course, they would come to 
Wilfred.” 

“They are almost nil,” said Lord Crofton 
frankly. ‘‘ Whenever I have speculated I have 
failed, and though I’m not extravagant I have 
spent nearly all myincome, There were improve- 
ments on the estate, and so on, then there was Bar- 
bara’s dowry. When a man’s only gir! is to bea 
duchess he can’b send her away empty-handed, 
I wanted Wilfred to take orders, This living 
must be vacant in a few years, and it’s wortha 
good deal, but after this affair at Oxford it’s out 
of the question, Then there’s your cousin 
Maude; she and Wilfred always seemed to me 
made for each other, but your uncle's so angry 
at something he heard about Will, he’s taken 
her abroad, and his term of office in India is seven 
years, so it’s not likely she'll come home fancy 
free.” 

The result of all this was that Mr, Wilfred 
Crofton was sent to Germany with a tutor whose 
testimonials represented him as an eminently 
qualitied bear leader. 

The foreign trip was to last a year, and Wilfred 
was to study languages with a view to a diplo- 
matic post deol 

Before six mon had passed Mr. Melville 
resigned his charge. “Lord Crofton’s son was 
beyond his influence,” he said gravely, “ therefore 
he was robbing Lord Crofton by taking a ealary 
he did not earn.” Their plan for him having 
failed the parents aliowed Wilfred to try his 
own, and he started for Italy— alone this time— 
to study art, aud when a few months had paseed 
without their learning anything disreputable 
about him the family with one consent drew a 
breath of relief, and declared Wilfred would be a 
— to — after all, rf 

+ was a lovely morning at the end of Au 
and Captain Crofton had just returned Pes 
a month’s leave, that he might be in time for the 
partridges on the First. 

He sat at breakfast with his father and step- 
mother, a handsome earnest-looking ma, a little 
graver, perhaps, than ‘his thirty years seemed to 
warrant, but for all that a son to be proud of, 

" Denis,” said Lord Crofton suddenly, “I wish 
you would leave the army, marry, and setile 
down. The old lady who has had the Dower 
House so long died last week, and if you'd 
entertain the notion I would arrange with the 





executors to cancel the rest of the lease and do | 


up the house for you, It’s a pretty place enough, 
and you’d be on the spot to help me look after 
the estate.” ; 

Denis looked thoughtful. 

“Tehall never marry unti) I find someone to 
mit me,” he said simply ; “but to tell you the 
‘ruth I have had some thought of leaving the 

‘my. The regiment will go abroad next year, 
and while Wilfred is such a rover I don’t think 
you would like me to'leave England.” 

Indeed i shouldn’t, Well, if I leave you in 
peace on the subject of matrimony will you 
agree to the rest of my plan!” 

‘Do,” said ae Soe gently ; “we see 50 
little of Barbara, Denis, that we are lonely, 
and it would be such a comfort to your father to 
have you close at hand.” 

“Old Regton has resigned at last,” went on 
Lord Crofton; “if you'll settle here you shall 
choose his succeesor, Denia.” 

Denis smiled. 

“IfT leave the army I should like to be his 
successor myself, I am eure I couldn’t live an 
‘dle life, and it would be just the work I like. 
hen I really couldn't take possession of the Dower 
House, it’s much too grand for s bachelor ; Reg- 
ton’s pretty cottage would suit me exactly ; the 
garden is charming, and if the aiable proved too 
ewall I daresay you’d put up my hunter.” 

The agent’s cottage,” said Lady Crofton; 
“it doesn"t seem good enough for you, Deuis,” 

‘To will just suit me.” 

Lord Crofton seemed inclined to fallin with 
the idea, 

“If Mrs. Percival’s niece finds the Dower House 
& white elephant I would still take it off her 





= Croftoa, “Iam eure! never heard of 
er.” 

‘*Nor anyone else,” replied his father, “ but 
the good old lady’s will was plain enough; she 
left everything shé-had in the world to her law- 
yer and the rector of Kings’ Crofton to hold in 
trust for her niece, Dorothy Vernon, who is to 
enjoy the interest of her fortune, but who will 
have no power to anticipate the income, or 
alienate the principal.” 

"And pray was Miss Vernon discovered in 
absolute penury, like the heroine of a novel | 

“No; she was found in a highly reepectable 
London suburb, where she followed the calling of 
High School Teacher, I believe she resigned her 
situation on the spot, and is coming down here 
soon to see the Hermitage.” 

The Hermitage was a pleasant, low-roofed 
house, built entirely of white stone ; its garden 
joined the Bury grounds, and for a good while it 
had been the Dower House of the Ladies Crofton. 
As for over fifty yeare no Lord Crofton had left 
a widow it came about that the little homestead 
had been let to successive tenants, although of 
such a rank as would make them congenial nejgh- 
bourse for the family at the Bury. 

Denis almosd exclaimed thatit was desecration 
to fancy the old place inhabited by » mere school 
mistress, and a just in time, recollecting 
his gentle step- mo’ had been a nursery gover- 
ness, ® post lower than that of high school 
teacher. 


* a * 


A fortnight had passed day for day since F.ath- 
leen’s flight, and brought noé a single line from 
her. Dorothy was ing almost desperate, 
when ov the Monday afternoon a card was brought 
her inscribed— 

“Mr, Crayton, 
“Pump Court, Temple.” 


She meb her visitor with an eager welcome 
that surprised him. 

‘You have brought me news; ob, please tell 
me if my sister is well.” 

Mr, Clayton started. 

‘My dear young lady,” he said gravely, “i am 
sorry to cause you disappointmert, but I do not 
come from your sister ; I was nob even aware 
you possessed such a near relative.” 

Her smile faded. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said sadly,“ When’ 
one is waiting anxiously for news and a stranger 
arrives, it is natural to think he brings it.” 

“It isindeed. I am the bearer of very im- 
portant news, however. I think you knew that 

~ aunt, Mrs, Percival, was in very delicate 
Ith 3’ 

Dorcthy shook her head, 

“T have heard nothing of Aunt Margaret for 
years; when my father died she offered me a 
home if I would leave my sister; of course it was 
out of the question. I refused, and she has never 
forgiven me.” 

“She died last week, aya 7d will proves that 
she forgave you ectly, She hag left you her 
whole Lise eng 

“It is very kind of her. I'm afraid I cav’i 
feel elated. I earn » hundred and fifty pounds 
& year, and now I have lost wy sister I do not 
need any more; still,” with a dreary little smile, 
“I daresay a hundred pounds will come in use 
ful some day.” 

"You don’t understand. Mrs. Percival was a 
very rich woman.” 

“Yes ; but I always understood her income 
died with her.” 

“Not a bit of it, She has tied it up very 
tight, and married or single you will not be able 
to touch the principal, but you will have seven 
hundred a-year for life, and jewels and old lace 
enough to make you the envy of your acquaint- 
ances,” 

He went on to explain that three years still 
remained of the lease of the Hermitage, but Lord 
Crofton was willing to release her frou this if 
she desired it. 

“Yn your place, though, T shouid sett! there,” 
said Mr, Clayton. ‘ King’s Crofton is ove of the 
loveliest places in Herta. The Hermitage is let 





hands, the place is so near our grounds J own 1 
could not bear to see it neglected.” 
I never heard Mrs. Percival Aad a niece,” said | 





| 





for fifty pounds a year, far less than its value, | 
and as you must live somewhere i don't think i 


you can do better, No doubt you have some 
elderly cousin who could act as a duenna, and 
you will find plenty of pleasant society round.” 

Of the whole sentence only one wed had: 
really impressed Dorothy, ‘‘ Hertfordebire,” 
From Kathleen’s revelations the Brownes were'a 
family of consequence im that county. Would iv 
be possible that by settling there and making 
acquaintances she would in course of time dis- 
cover the whereabouts of her beloved sister? 
Could it be that “Fred” was keeping Katy. 
away because he did not wish to acknowledge as 
a relative such a humble person as a school- 
teacher ! 

She listened as in a dream to Mr, Clayton’s 
explanation, but her course was.decided on. She 
knew that Miss Aspen’s own widowed sister was 
seeking a post either as housekeeper or chaperon, 
and guessed that the head mistress would pardon 
her own summary departure, if it provided Mrs 
Bruce with a home. 

After Mr. Clayton had left her Dorothy Vernon 
shed a few tears. The old life of honest, toil 
must pass away. What would the new !ife briog 
her t 


How happy she and Katy might have been if 
this good fortune had come only a year—six 
months sooner. Why did life’s good things come 
too late for her to value them! 

She poured out her story to Mrs, Rayne that 
evening, asking as a favour to be allowed still t 
rent the two rooms at Mayfield. 

“Tt was here that I lost Kathleen,” she said 
earnestly ; “it is here she would seek me if she 
were in any trouble. You know all, and I can 
trust you to be kind to*my little sister if she came 
here in sorrow.” 

Mrz. Rayue promised, but suggested she couki” 
equally take care of Kath'een even if the rooms 
were jet to someone else ; it seemed to her like 
takiug fifteen shillings a week for nothing. 

* But I shal! often come to London, and then 
you will take me in,” explained Dorothy, “and 
now I have one more thing to ask you, 1 would 
not tell Mr. Clayton my siater’s story because he 
lives in Hertfordshire, and it might prejudice him 
against her ; but I want to go to a Londen law- 
yer and tell him everything and ask if there fa 
any step I can take to find her. I have acver- 
tived a dozen times in despair.” 

‘*My brother is a lawyer,” said Mrs, Rayne, 
“and ( know you might trust him to keep your 
secret,” 

“T would far rather go to him than to a 
stranger.” 

Mr. Lawes listened to Dorothy’s story with 
interest, but his advice was not reassuring, 

“ My dear Miss Vernon, it sounds cruel to say 
£0, but you can do nothing but wait, If your 
sieter’s husband is worthy her affection in time 
she must win him over to announce his marriage, 
and let her send you her address, If he is a 
scoundrel she is equally certain to seek you out, 
because, poor girl, sooner or later, she will need « 
your help,” 





Mrs. Rayne explained Dorothy's accession to 
fortune, and her idea of liviug in Hertfordshire 
in the hope of coming on the trace of the- 
Brownea. 

“I should eay they really lived in Herts,” 
remarked the lawyer, “ because he could have had 
no object in deceiving his wife as to the county, 
but I doubt the name.” 

“What !” 

Don’t look go troubled, Miss Vernon. Under 
whatever name Browne married your sister the 
ceremony would be legal, provided she lelieved & 
to be his true one, I think ‘ Browne’ was assumed 
becauce-—if we credit his story—he belonged to a 
family of note and position. Well, I know Hert 
fordehire well, and { don't believe there is a 
single county famiiy there culled Browne, [I 
should say that the domestic facts you kuow 


were far more likely to help your search, It us 
not every man who marries twice. You know 
also that there were two children—a son and 


daughter by the firet wife, and ove only eon by 
the second ; algo that the younger son is supposed 
to be an artist. You are setting yourself a 
tedious wearisome task, but I won't ray it is a 
hopeless ove.” 

“T think it would be simpler to write to the 
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Crofion’s ..nspokeu criticiam ; “ but she hea some 
heavy trouble weighing on her, I wonder what it 
is?” 
‘No,” eaid Dorothy, in reply to a question 
from his etep-micther, “ [had uot seen my sunt 
ir several years. She offered me a home when 
may fether died, amd was offended s: my refusal.” 
yu preferred to be independent,” raid Denis, 
expecting a tirade on the glory of toil. 
“{ had one sister, four years younger than my- 
“if, and [ could not desort her. Aunt Margaret 
was the sister of my owa mother,» She never 
forgave my father for marrying again, and con- 
- sidered Kuty’s existence as an injury to me, She 
1 to get her into an asylum for clergymen’s 
oxphan children (though she was past the age); 
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Wilmots,” said Mrs. Rayna. “ Ac they are a well- 
known New York family, ib would be possible to 


get their address, iad they might know more of 
Mr. Browue's family vban’ poor Kathleen,” 
“Do you mean 


Thomas B, Wilmot, the great 
iry-goods man? I can give you his address 
xyself, Idid « few little things for him when 
he was over, oad he lefs me his buefnes# card.” 
As they went homewards it seemed to Dorothy 
that there was aomething left to hope for after 
»t 


CHAPTER IV. 


Avice, I wish you would call on Miss Vernon 


2, od 
Gentle Lady Crofton locked bewildered, 
‘My dear, you were so agaiuet her coming ; you 
eakl you would far rather take over the place 
youreclf than risk it being neglected bys young 
an who knew nothing but learning.” 
“ Oh, I daresay I made a fool of myself,” ad- 
ittel her husband ; “but I went to see Miss 
i yesterday about the lease, and capitulated 
She's the grandest-looking creature I 
eaw; for more like a Duchess than our 
Somehow she seems just to suit the 
aint old-world rooms of the Hermitage, Ste 
sid frankly that she knew no one, and had never 
heen in Herts bef So Y said ydu’d be glad to 
ba of use to her.’ 
Captain Crofton 
mile of pity 
You are letiin for it, mater; but let us hope 
won't prove very overpowering. When I hear 
fa grand-looking woman I always picture a 
piantess 
“I will go this afternoon,” said Lady Crofton, 
Denis, I wish you would come with me |” 
“ Beter] Why, 1 “ever make morning. calls, 
nud detest strong-minded females, She'll talk 
vut Girton or Newnham (whichever she hap- 
j2ns to hail from), and do her best to make you 
believe ecience atd mathematics are the sole 
wl)joote ia life.” 


mce, 


swwbara 





oked at his step-mother with 


But ho was very fond of 
: little persuasion gained b 
shooting began op tiie morrow; there would beno 
house-parby, but a great gathering of neighbours. 
Sa to-morrow his hours would be fully occupied, 


Lady Crofton, and s 
: the victory. The | 





but to-day was an idle afternoon, and hia step- 
wiother timed the visit well to catch his 
company 

1s was a lovely baleyou day. Miss Vernon and | 





ber companion were sitting oa the terrace on to | 
which the drawing-room windowa opened, Lady 
Orofton and Denis joined them thore, declaring 
tiey would pay their call out of doors. 

A grand creature truly!” was Captain 






it made me furious,’ 


“} should say you were a good hater,” replied 

is: “aud doe: your sister still reside with 
you t 4 

“Ob, no; sie married before she was eighteen. 


| him fifty pounds, 


| iug for her aunt, 


make, and you know, Denis, my boy is not wicked, 
only weak.” 

Usually Denie was apt to take a very lenient 
view of his brother's offences; but this after- 
nocu his thoughts were “the aelfishness of 
taocthers, to think of tying that glorious creature 
ae poor weak boy like Wilfred.’ Aloud he only 
paid,—- 


“She isa little too old.” 

“She isa year younger than Wilfred.” 

“Yo age, perhaps. In evérything else she is 
rouch older. Miss Vernon is a woman, Wilfred 
only « boy.” 

“You know how much his father wants him to 
marry young,” she urged, ‘and Maude is quite 
out of the question now,” 

“Quite, [heard from my uncle to day. His 
‘little girl’ accepted his @ide-de camp on the 
voyage out, and they are to be marric:! as soon 
as the trousseau can be sent from Hegland.” 

“Well, I did think Mende cared for Wilfred.” 

“With a sisterly affection, 
feels for. me,” 

“You and Wilfred are great contrasts; but 
you both seem averse fo matrimony.” 

“ Have you had any news of W; lately ¥ Tb 
seems ages since I heard anything of him—ia 
fact, not since my father was laid up in June,” 

Lady Crofton played nervously with her 
parasol, 

‘He finds painting very hard work. He says 
people are so prejudiced against beginners he fears 
it will be ages before he earns much.” 

i “My father allows hier ‘@omething, doesn’t 

e?” , 


“Pwo hundred and fifty ; and’ there is always 
ahome here for him. Ib'oughtte be enough, 
but Wilfred has extravagant tastes.-I can’t think 
where he gets them from. Iam sure his father 
and [ are not lavish.” 

Denis thought most likely Wilfred inherited 
them from his'grandfather. He had been old 
enough when old Browne died 9 hear a little of 


Much what she 


| his misdeeds; but he could not wound her by 


saying so, 

‘*When did you hear from Wilfred Inet 1” 

“ Yesterday. Ze wanted’ money, and I sent 
{ had saved it out of my 
allowances, and I conld not bear to ask ‘your 
father, He is so angry wher the poor fellow out- 
runs his s!lowanos,”’ 

Denis could not blame her, though he felt she 
asi acted foolishly, 

Dorothy Vernon hed nob put on deop mourn- 
It would have seemed to her 
hypocrisy to wear crape for 4 woman she had not 
known or loved; but with a sense of fitness 


contented herself with black or fhose soit tones 
of mauve and grey which are allowed in half 
mourning. 

Everyoue followed Lady Crofton’s’ example, 
and all the notab!es for miles round called at the 
Hermitage. 

Mrs. Perceval had been & very sociable old 
lady, with a large circle of nequaintances, and 
these were disposed to weloome her niece wartaly. 
A girl with seven hundred ‘a-year, good birth, 
and handsome appearance, hampered by no poor 
relations, was—they thought —distinctly a person 
to be cultivated, 

Quite fifty families called at the Hermitage 
during Dorothy's first month there, Old ladies, 
young ladies, grave and gay, her visitors boasted 
all variety. Some of them she liked, others she 
tolerated ; but of the whole fifty there was no 
matron she liked so well as Lady Crofton, 

* Ah!” said an old Dowager, who was descant- 
ing on her neigubours for the benefit of the new 
comer, “ Lady Crofton is ‘a woman in’s thousand. 
She bas managed not only to live down an enor: 
mous amount of prejudice but sctually to 





Tam quile alone in the world, 
“Well,” eaid Lacy Crofton, inquiringly, as they 


ij away, “what do you think’ of Miss Ver- | 


non, Denis ?” 

** J would rather hear your opinion first,” 

‘Oh, Lan delighted with her. Danis, if only 
Wilfred were at home I am sure he would be 


iakea with Miss Vernon; and if he married her 
I should fee quit hap about him. He 


comldn’s go wroug withsuch s wife as she would 


become a favourite with people who once looked 
down upon. her,” 

“But why should anyone look down upon her, 
I thought Lady Crofton was one of the Hertford- 
shire maguates.” 
| “Lady Crofton may be ¢ ‘bul you see, my dear, 
there are plenty of us left who can remember 
| her as little Alice Browne, the penniless chiid of a 
} disgraceful old lawyer; whobad “been struci: off 
| the Rolls, and was altogether tod dreadful for 


culiarly her own she gave up bright colours, and’ 


anyone to know, * Lady Hood ‘thought ft quite a 
work of charity when she engaged her as nureery 
governess to her sister's children, and néver 
dreamed she would becoms their step mother,” 

“Then Lady Crofton waa 'Miss Browne 2,” 

“Yes; all the Brownes -were a disreputable 
set ¢ but [ think her father was the worst of the 
tribe,” : 

© And he lived here?” 

Lady Wereham seemed surprised at the interest 
with which Miss Vernon pursued the eybject. 

“Why, yes ; that is about twelve miles off; at 
Mitchio, I can assure you, ny deat, we all knew 
the story. It says a good deal fer Lord Crofton’s 
affection that he was willing to become old 
Rrowne’s son in-law,” , 

It must be a false clue, Dorothy decided, The 
name of Browne was common enough. Still the 
firs) time she heard it in Hertfordsbire, the 
county where Katy'’s husband declared his family 
resided, naturally aroused hér attention, 

“{ am sure the marrisge has turned out 
happily,” she said slowly. “Lady Crofton and 
her husband seem. regular Darby and Joan,” 

“ Yes,” Lady Dereham shook her head; “ but 
it’s dangerous all the same to marry a scoundrels 
daughter. Tho hereditary taint comes out in thte 
children.” 

‘ But Captain Crofton-—-” 

“ Oh, Captain Crofton isan admirable Crichton, 
he’s only, one fault—that he won't marry ; but he 
is not old Browne’s grandson, Surely you know 
Lord. Croften haa a younger sox, half brother to 
the Captain and Duchess Barbara?” 

‘“What. a way to describe her,” 

“Oh, I assure. you we ace very proud, of 
Barbara, She grew up awong us, and was as 
simple and unsophisticated as any village maid ; 
she never even had a season in.Londov. They 
were just talking about her “coming out.” when 
the Marquia passed through King’s Crofton on a 
walking tour. Of course he ealled at the Bury. 
His mother had been a. nineteenth cousin of the 
first Lady Crofton. Well in three weeks they 
were eng ; in two months they wes mar 
ried, and fate kindly removed the young man’s 
father in less than a year, sd that Barbara 
was a Duchots before she was niieteen.”” 

* And is she happy ?” 

“Perfectly, I should sey. Ouly she is ae 
wrapped up in the Duke and the sundry little 
lords and ladies she can never find time to come 
home. She is a model wife and mother ;. but I 
shouldn't call her a very du'iful daughter. How- 
ever, with seven children in ten years, I daresay 
she is busy.” 

The pext day Miss Vernon received a letter 
with an American stamp, which she pertised in 
the privacy of her own room, Tt was. from 
Adelina Wilmot, and if the style was not all that 
could be desired, and the matter was decidedly 
painful to Derothy, is yet left no doubt of the 
writer's kind feelings towards. Kathleen. 


“Dear Miss Vrayvon,— 

“Mother says I am to answer your 
letter, as she met so many people in Europe she 
can't remember them all, and. I keew Fre 
Browne far better than she did. He was awfully 
nice looking. Just what you Britishers call-an 
aristocrat, and he deemed to have plenty of 
money; but ‘I’m very sorry to hear Katy has 
married him. He cared a grest‘deal too much 
for himself to make a good busband. ' 

“We met him first in Paris, whet we were 
there for the New Year. Ma came over and 
stayed at a pension, and I weub to her for my 
holidays. a 

“Then he tarned up at Folkestone in the spring, 
and he always seemed very miuchitaken with Katy, 
but [ never thought he wat sérious. After’ she 
went back to school he left" Folkestone, and 
we never heard of him again, but my © 
Bob met someone who knew him wr well, 
and Ae ssid he wasn’t Mr. Browne’ at all, ‘but 
the son of 2 country nobleman, He had gohe 
the pace too fast, and I think his father had 
sent him away to retrenchia biti 90) 

Bob waa very fond of taking photos—-azap- 
shots he used to call them—and ma days’ Id 


better send one of Mr. Browne’ay [eas 





taken without his knowing.” T hope Katy ‘has 
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written to-you-by now. She's a foolish little |: 


ihing if she believed all Fred told her. He was) 
an awful spoon, 
“Ma says she hopes you don’t blame us, but: 
we hadn't any idea of ‘what was going op. » And 
] remain, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ ApELive B, Wiumor,” 


The ‘ snap-shot ” represented a yourg man in 
evening dress, justan average good-looking young 
Englishman with a rather weak mouth and very 
faultiess attire, One of. Dorothy’s suspicions: 
flew as she looked at the photo; she had some- 
times fancied that‘ Mr, Browne”? was some ad- 
venturer, and his tales of high descent were all 


romance. ; 

She decided the original of the photograph 
was a gentleman (misused term), and in a good 
social position ; but she did not the face— it 


seemed to her not only agen Net py ‘ 

The first impulse wae to lock otograph 
away in her. deek ; her next to drive into Mitehin 
and purchase a highly ornamental frame for it. 
By plasing this photo. on a centre table in her 
drawing-room she thought she might discover if 
ibe original were known.to any of her visitors. 





CHAPTER VY. 


By George, this is coming it too strong! I 
won't do it, 111 see him further first |” And 


Lord Crofton brought down bis fist on the table}. 


with a bang, on a November morning, when the 
fret cold of winter had toached the air. 

His wife waa not at breakfast, or perhaps. he 
would have put a cur> on his anger, 

Captain Crofton looked up inguixiagly. 

“ Whatis it...” 

“Look and eee.” 

Denis read the letter which had se excited his 
father ; it: proved to be irom Wilfred, and sug- 
gested that, as he was now quite positive art 
would not keep him, his allowance should be 
increased to eight hundred a year, No fellow 
could poesibly get on on less, to settling at 
the Bury, his ways were those of a young man, 
and he could not possibly conform to the dvi! 
stagnation of a country life,” 

Denis looked at Lord Crofton. 

“There have been. other letters }” 

“Half a dogen, They all harped on the same 
theme. A larger allowance! I offered him a 
home here ;-I offered: to pay his debts if he would 
pass hie word to settle down with ua.” 

"He goes the pace, I’m afraid,” said Denis. “I 
heard of bim lately aa dropping a lod of money 
\t Goodwood. Poor Wilfred | he’d have been a 
better fellow if te had hada few thousands a 
year.” 2 hve i 

_' U haven’t told my wife,” Lord Orofton lowered 
his voice; “ bub L.set my lawyer to make in- 
juiries lately. | Wilired ie often to be seen about 
with s young woman—a pretty childish-lookiag 
creature, whomeno one.aeems to know.” 

Denia looked grave, ei { 

* A happy marsiage might be his calvation even 
“Bie. mother’s favourite dream is thab he 
wiould come home.and propose to Miss, Vernon,” 

Captain Orefton: sighed. , 

‘I don’t think Dorothy Vernon will ever 
merry,” \ " 

Why not) She is juet-the woman to make a 


good wife,” ; RS 
” She never seems to. recognise that she is 
more like a woman of. forty 


young. She s 
twenty-two; and I am almost 


LO 


than a girl 
cerLain ehe haa-some secret trouble.” ; 

“ It isn’t a love! story.. I am positive Derothy 
Vernon’s love story is yet to come.” 

“ And you think thab Wilfred—+—” 

‘Tam not @ doating father, Denia; I am fond 
ot Wilfred with all his iailings, but he isn’t good 
enough for Dorothy Fernon.. Now you are.” 

“No one is,” 

Confess you are vanquished at last, . You 
will own'at test there is jueb one’ woman who is 
neither coguette nor bare.” 

“And if Lao03” 








" Well, you'd be a foo) not to try to win her, 
Mark if she were penniless 
Dory ernon would be a wife worth striving 


“I quite agree with you.” 
"] ma undertake te do your love making for 
ou,” said Lord Crofton, * but I promise you one 
thing, I'l aN ou warmly if you suc- 
ceed, Now, what shall { vay to Wilfred?” 

“IT should not write at all. Why notrun up 
to London }” 

“He writes from the Artiste’ Club. I suppose 
I could gee bim there? It’s odd he never gives 
another addrews, He must live somewhere,” 

“J should go and see him,” said Denis, slowly, 
‘and if there is ‘aay truth in the lawyer's story, 
and the girl in question ie of good family, why 
not let them ” 

" On eight hundred a-year|—-where’s it to come 
from ?” i 

“I might help,” said Denis, generously. 
“ Anyway, marriage with a girl he loves might 
be his salvation,” 

Denia went to London that very day on his 
own account,.and, Bord Crofton took bis ad- 
vice and followed on the nex’ day, putiing up 
ab an old-established private hotel near ihe 
Strond; then he ealled on his lawyer. 

“J saw your som only yeaterday,” admitted 
Mr.. Dean, “He came to get en advance from 
me pending the arrival of a draft from you.” 

And you let him have it?” 

“ Thirty pounda,.. Me said it was for a debt of 
honour.” 

Lord Crofton groaned, 

Dean, juet speak plainly, and try to forget I'm 
his father. What.is he doing!” 

“Ym afraid he’s playing cards for far higher 
stakes than be can.afford ; then there is certainly 
an entenglement.’ I have seen the lady with hina 
wyeelf ; she is a mere child, with fair hair. and, 
blue eyes. , In August I met them severa! times. 
I suppose he thought. London was empty, and no 
one would recognise him. Lately 1 have seen 
nothing of them.” 

“Does be mean, to her ¢” 

“I can form no idea, } should call on him, in 
your place, and ask.” 

“ Bot I don’t know where he lives ; and such a 
conversation isn’t we!! suitedin a club room.” 

* Well, he bas rooms ia Clarges-street. Tf don’t 
say he’s often there, but’you might find him in,” 
giving the number, 

For once fortune, favoured Lord Crofton. He 
was shown into Wilfred’s presence 

It was not re asauring to find him reclining on 
the sofa with.a.tumbler of champagne in. his 
band; but the father had known for some time 
past his younger aon drank more than -he ap- 





proved, 

"Good. gracious!” demanded the prodizal. | 
"Is the world coming to an end! I thought you | 
eousidered London ico wicked for your presenve. | 
Lhope you have come to say you will agree to my | 
proporal,, Light bundred a year is a very small 
suLd. 


“ Do you know that since you jeft Eton I have 
spent on you more than your elder brother bas 
cost me in his whole life?” } 

* Denis always was a goean Jot,” remarked | 
Wilfred; sulkily, “Just the kind of beggar 
always to keep within. hie allowance, and so 
teach you te be.slingy.” 

“Look here, Willeed ; why won’t you come | 
home and turn over a new leaf?” 

" Because, my lord, your ways are not mine 
fT have seen \ife and gone the pace, and to put up 
with the dullness of Crofton Bury for th. rest | 
of my days would be too hard a punishment.” 

" Denis ie with ue mow; he does not consider 
life with us punishment.” 

“No; be ig the family model boy,” grumbled 
Wilfred: “' Besides, he never had everything 
against him; for. years of my life you tried to | 
dive me into a marriage with my cousin Mande ; | 
then, when L cameronnd to your views, she chose 
to bestow hersalf. on someone else, Now you 
expect me to bury myself in the country six , 
miles from civilization,” | 

Lord. Crofton.rade a last. effort. 

“Tam told” he began awkwardly, for he was 
& Very sensitive man, and he hated euch sub jects 
' 














“that you have formed an attachment. Wil- 
fred, for your mother's sake don’t wrong any 
irl who. may be weak enough to love you 3 merry 
er if she can bring you an honest uome, even if 
she has not a penny.” 
“Tt would be a trifle imprudent,” said Wilfred, 
“My lord, I wish if you hod meanb to give ra 
euch very unworldly advice that you had done ib 


j a little sooner,” 


‘* What in the world do you mean? ” 

“That now it is too late,” 

“ Wilfred!” 

"Oh, you shall have the whole story if you 
like. Iwas married last April!” 

“ Legally ¢” 

“Let me finish} She was a pretty little thing 
fresh from a Freach school and sot unlike 
some convent maid; she had neither father nor 
mother, and the friends she was staying with 
didn’t louk after her. She worshipped me, ant 
for a little while it was pleasant to vo worshipped. 
I didn’t want to lose her, eo I married her.” 

“ Then she is your wife ?” 

“You'd better let me finish,” eaid Wilfred. 
“She went back to her French school and I took 
up my abode in a village near, meeting her when 
ver] got a chance.» In June you sent for nie, 
and as she was leaving schoolin August I never 
returned to France. 

“She had a-sister, a prim old maid the chi'd 
was half afraid of ; you were etingy enough to 
me single, { thought you'd cut off all ths supplies 
if you knew I was married. I didn’t dare to 1% 
the sister know my wherebouts 'est she should 
insist on Katy having her rights ; thero’s no ove 
so troublesome to manage az a prim old maid, 

“T wrote to Katy I was very i'l, aud the bad 
better come and nureeme, The sister was out 
for the day, aa I happened to know.” 

* And then ?” a:ked Lord Crofton, auxiously, 
“what then $” 

“Oh we lived ab Glapham in lodgings, but sh 
fretted about deceiving her sister, and I} gat 
tired of suburban respectability, you eee I ditn't 
dare confess my marriage to you; and ) hadino 
money to keep my wife respeciably. Ac lash it 
was in an awfui temper, I'd lost a lob of movey 
at cards, and when Katy made her etcrnal piainh 
about ‘writing to Dorothy,’ I told her i hat 
married her under a false name, and that she 
had never been my wife at all.” 

Lord Crofton turned livid. with shame an? 
rage, 

“You shall marry ber again to-morrow, or !'i! 
leave you to starve?” 

“ Thanks,” said Wilfred, airily; ‘‘ but the threat 
is needless. I happen to uuderatand the marriage 
laws rather beiter than yout lordship, aud so 
know that as Katy delicved me to be Willred 
Browne (the name I gaye on the oceagi¢n) the 
ceremony was perfectly binding. There is another 
slight impediment—my wife has left me,” 

“ What!” 

“T mean it, She took every word I snid for 
Gospel, poor child, aod when I got home--if 
those miserable Clapham diggimga deserve the 
name —last night, she waa gone.” 


_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sue who had once been Kathleen Vernon 
possessed none of the courage and endurance of 
her half-sister; she was one of those fragile, 
gentle creatures. who are fain to.lean on someone 
all their life ; she had Jeant on Dorothy till sha 
went to Boulogne, and her first prop never failed 
her; Adelioa Wilmot wae the eecoad ; Wilfred 
Browne otherwise Crofton her last. 

Poor child | Sha bad simply worshipped him, 
and when-be had torn tha veil away and shown 
himself in hiv true colours the poor little thing 
was well-nigh heart broken. 

Her one thought was to leave him ; she was not 
Fred’s wife, therefore she had no right to stay ia 
those dreary cuburban lodgings which seemed <0 
unhomelike after the pleasant rooms at Mayfic 1d, 





she mist go away and earn her own liviag, 
Poor little girl | She never thought of going 
back to Dorothy, Katy had quick perceptions 


concerning those she /oved and all that affected 
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them, also three months of constant intercourse 
with Fred had opened her eyes considerably. She 
knew more of good and evil than she had ever 
done before; she koew that though utterly 
blameless if her story wore kuown she would yet 
be a disgrace to her sister, might even lead to 
Dorotby's losing her bardly-won post at Thorrton 
High School if she attempted to take refuge with 
ber, 

Kathleen had forsaken her sister in the heyday 
of her happiness, She would not-go back te her 
now with her miserable story. 

Perhaps when she was dyiog she might send 
for Dorothy, dear Princess Dorothy, who was so 
brave and strong; she could face death more 
rvoldiy if those faithful arms were round her ; 
but while she lived she must bear her burden 
alone. 

Itc was a November day—a grey, typical 
November day, and it seemed to Kathleen her 
life was as dull and leadeu as the sky. 

She had taken nothing away with her from 
Clapham. She had two sovereigns in her purse ; 
they would keep her a little while, 

Of the time when they were gone she never 
thought, her one desire was to walk on and on 
until she was tired—sv very tired and weary that 
when she laid her aching bead down to rest sleep 
would surely come to her and banish the memory 
of her misery. 

She seemed to have walked miles, and yet she 
had not even crossec 
London proper from “the Surrey side.” 

At last she came to the great river, which she 
had used to think so pleasant wheu she saw it ab 
Thornton in the summer sunshine, and which 
lookel so angry and troubled now she gazed at 
it in the gathering gloom of the November 
ailernoon, 

She walked hurriedly on; she dared not look 
at the water, the longing to end her sorrows in 
its still cold depths was so strong. She went on 
and ou, almost too heart-sick and confused, poor 
child, to notice what was coming, Suddenly she 
heard voices calling to her to stop, 

A whirl of faces seemed to dance before her, 
aud then she felt first a sharp keen pain, then 
soothing more. She had been knocked down by a 
passing bansom ; snd though the driver puiled 
up with all possible speed one of the horse’s hoofs 
had bruised her, and she was stunned by the 
fall 

A gentleman sprang hastily f 


om the cab. He 


seemed hardly to heed the driver's explanation ; | 


it was not his fault. The young lady had run 
right under the horse's feet, and so on. 

“Tt's no use arguing about whose fault it 
wae,” Captain Crofton said, gravely, “the thing 
is to repair the damage. There's your fare. { 


suust stop here and try to see what can be done | 


ior the poor girl” 

A policewan came up, 

“Tt couldn’t have been helped, cir,” he aaid, 
“your mav drew up ag soon as he sawher. J 
had been watching her for some time she seemed 
rimost dazed, as if she'd no idea where she was 
going. I'd half a mind to speak to her before.” 

‘Is there s hospital mnearer thar 
Thomas's ?” 

“There's a stmaali one close by, sir, managed by 
Sisters. They've a ward for accidents,”’ 

“Can we get her there?” 

Kindly hands had fetched a stretcher, and on 
this the girl's atill white form had been stretched. 


Two men volunteered ss bearers, the policeman 
acied as guide, and Denis Crofton broaght up 
ihe rear 


The hospital was—-as the officer had aaid—close 
»t hand, and it was happily one of those institnu- 
tions which are absolu ely free, 

There was oo empty bed in the accident ward, 
and this was allotted to the poor waif. 

Captain Crofton recompensed the bearers and 
the policeman, then he waited himself to hear 
ihe doctor's verdict. He kaew that morally he 
was innocent of all wrong, and yet he could not 
forget that he had been in the cab which caused 
the accident 

Perhaps Denia Crofton was unusually gentle 
an” considerate in hig thoughts of women, because 
since hie talk with his father that morning at 





the bridge which divides | 





| ever forgive him? 





breakfast he had been over to the Hermitage, and 
pleaded with Dorothy Vernon for her love 

Aad Dorothy had not refused him. She told 
hia frankly she cared for him, more than it was 
in her nature to care for anyone ; but that until 
the mystery of her sister’s fate was solved she 
could never think of love or marriage. She told 
bim Katy's story, and showed him the snap-shot 
photograph forwarded from America. 

Denis felt his heart sink within him, for the 
resemblance to his brother Wilfred was ao mar- 
vellous he could not doubt that he was Kathleen’s 
lover ; but Denis said nothing to Dorothy of his 
fears, he only told her he would go to London 
and make inquiries of his brother (an artist too), 
if he knew anyone called Biowne, and who 
had been sketching in France in the early eum- 
mer, He said that Wilfred bad been in Boulogne 
in May so he might be able to assist them. 

Captain Crofton had no thought of deceiving 
Dorothy. He meant to find out his brother and 
tell him his marriage was discovered, offering to 
settle an income on him if he would reform and 
treat his wife decently. 

This was the cause of Denis going to London 
so huniedly. Be had ieft the Bury without 
even asking his father if he intended answering 
Wiifred’s letter in peraon. His one desire was to 
see his brother before Lord Crofton had an inter- 
view with him. Wilfred was an arrant coward, 
and he might persist in denying his marriage just 
because he feared bis father’s anger 

It seemed to Denis he waited hours before the 
house surgeon came to him. 

“It is a ‘dangerous case, but not absolutely 
hopeless. She is quite unconscious, and likely to 
remain so. I think you said you had no know- 
ledge of her friends 1” 

“None at all TIT never set eyes on her till she 
was picked up insensible after the accident.” 

"She is a Isdy,” said the surgeon, quietly, 
judging by her dreas and general appearance, she 
wears @ wedding-ring ; but there are no papers in 
her pocket. Her purse has about two pound 
ten in it, and her clothes are marked ‘ K. Vernon,’ 
that is the only clne, Vernon is an uncommon 
name, it thight lead to her identity.” 

“K. Vernon t" Captain Crofton almost gasped. 
‘A friend of mine, Misa Vernon, has a sister 
called Kathleen. Might it not be the same!” 

“ Possibly ; but this girl is married,” and he 
said something in a lower tone, which made 
Denis grow pale with an unutterable dread, 

It was late now, past seven o’clock, but Denis 
never hesitated. He sent off a telegram to 
Dorothy with this message, — 

“Come to London to-morrow. 
the ten-thirty train at King's-croes, 
news.” 

He could not have got down to Crofton Bury 
in time to call at the Hermitage before eleven 
o'clock, at which hour a visit would have amazed 
the whole household. He could not write to 
Dorothy, because the solitary daily post did not 
reach King’s Crofton till after ten o'clock, when 
she would mizs the London express. The tele- 
gram would nob cause her a sleepless night, it 


I will meet 
Important 


would reach Mitchin after office hours, and te 
St. | sent on by mounted messenger the first thing in 


the morning, in time for her to drive the long 
six wiles and catch the traia he epecified. 

He felt certain that Dorothy would come, and 
he longed for yet dreaded the meeting with her 
He felt so miserable since it was his brother who 
had caused all her terrible suvpense, Would she 
Was itin woman's nature ' 
Aud yet he hoped she would not punish him for 
Wilfred’s sin. There wae about Dorothy such a 
nobility of mind. She had euch a broad, 
generous nature, he could not help hoping she 
would be his wife, even though he was Wilfred’s 
brother. 

Captain Crofton bad managed to intimate to 
the house surgeon at St. Gabriel's that he wished 
to defray all the expensee of Kathleen's illness, 
so that she was no charge to the hospital, aud he 
went round to inquire for the latest news of her 
before going to King’s-croas where Dorothy's 
train was due soon after eleven. Katy still lived, 
and they had not given up hope of her, though 
another life-—that of her little premature infant 
had begun and ended in the silent aight. 





Dorothy came, She wore a plain black dress 
and close-fitting bonnet, looking in them to Deuie 
more beautiful than ever ; but her face was very 
white and sad. 

** You have fouod her #" 

That was all she said, and that only when 
Denis had piloted her to a deserted end of the 
platform, where they seemed as much alone as if 
a crowd had not been within sight. 

“T think so—sheis alive; but I have bad news 
for you. As I was driving in a hansom cab lasi 
night a girl passed just under the horse’s feet. 
She was tired and half-dazed, and ao did not 
hear the waraings of the passers-by; she was 
picked up insensible, She has blue eyes aud 
golden hair, They tell me at the tal her 
clothes are marked “‘ K. Vernon,” aud it seemed 
to me worth sending for you on thé chance.” 

" And she is dying *?” ‘ 

“I hope not--I think not, She was alive this 
morning. We will go to her soon, Oh, Dorothy, 
will you ever forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you!” she asked in surprise; “ why 
you sre not to blame. Had you been driving 
yourself even the accident would not have beea 
your fault.” 

“ There is somethiog more—I have no proof, I 
have no real grounds for the fear ; but 1 have a 
nameless dread that ‘Fred Browne’ is my half- 
brother, Wilfred Crofton,” 

t Ww ? ” 

“T cam hardly explain. He is an amateur 
artist, and he was in Boulogne at the time you 
mention. Then as a he was called ‘ Fred,’ 
and [ know in travelling be often drops the name 
of Crofton. ‘Browne’ would be a natural alsas, 
for his mother was called so before her mar- 
riage,” 

There was « breathless silence. Then the 
woman said brokenly,— 

**He married her as Fred Browne. Oh ! speak. 
Ie sixe not his wife?” 

‘* Assuredly, unless she knew it was an assumed 
name. Now we will go to St. Gabriel’s.” 

And while he waited in the little office-like 
room one of the Sisters came to tell him that 
Miss Vernon had recoguised their patient, and 
that the poor girl had recovered consciousness 
for one instant, and tears of joy had filled her 
eyes os she looked at her sister's face. 

“She may recover now,” said the white-capped 
sister, ‘‘ before I doubted it. She seemed to me 
as though some terrible sorrow had broken down 
her strength even before the accident,” 

And Denis left the hospital with but one aim, 
to “ have it out” with his brother Wilfred. 


CHAPTER VIL AND LAST. 


Lorp Crorton sat looking as & man over- 
whelmed with shame and despair. He could not 
in the least understand if Wilfred regretted his 

or young wife ; if he repented the cruel falso- 
1004 which had driven her forth a lonely 
wanderer, But he did know, and it galled him 
to the quick, that a son of his, bearing his name, 
had treated cruelly and disgracefully the woman 
he had eworn to love and cherish. 

There was a dead silence after Wilfred’s rather 
theatrice! statement ; then the door was 
by his landlady, who announced “ Captain 
Crofton.” 

* Goodness,” cried Wilfred bitterly, “is this 
a pre-conceived meeting. Am I to be tried and 
judged by a family tribunal of two?” 

Denis crossed to his father’s side. He calmly 
ignored Wilfred. 

“I did not expect to find you heré,” he said 
affectionately, “I have some very disagreeable 
business to transact. Shall I wait till you have 
left?” 

“ You bad batter speak out,” said Lord Crofton 
eadly ; ‘nothing you can teli me about Air can 
be worse than what he has confessed. He waa 
married last April, and by a cruel lie he has 
dviven his wife into the street, believing herself 
nameless,” 

“ That is what I have come for,’’ said Denis. “ I 
don’t suppose Wilfred cares what has become of 
Kathleen, but I am here to tellhim, She was 
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knocked down by a cab last night, and now lies 
dangerously ill in a London hospital ; her child— 
born prematurely— only breathed and died.” 

Wilfred covered his face with his hands. Per- 
haps he felt troubled at last. 

“How in the world did you discover her }” 
asked Lord Crofton, , 

“ When I asked Dorothy Vernon to te my wife, 
sbe said she could never think of love or marriage 
until she bad found her sister. She told me 
Kathleen’s story and showed me a photograph of 
her husband—it was Wilfred’s face; but J hoped 
against hope I was mistaken,” 

“My wife was Kathleen Vernon,” admitted 
Wilfred, “but you can’t know her sister; she is 
a miserable old maid who earns a pittance as a 
echoolmistress,” 

“ Dorothy Vernon is twenty-two,” replied Lord 
Croftov, “and one of the loveliest women I ever 
met. She is the niece and heiress of my old 
friend Mrs. Percival ; and if Denis wins her for 
his wife I shall be thankfal.’ 

“And Kathleen,” demanded Wilfred sharply, 
“surely she would share the fortune ?” 

“ Kathleen inherits nothing,” said Denis ; “ but 
for her sake I shall be willing to help my father 
to settle an adequate income on you.” 

Katy came slowly back from the gates of the 
dark valley, but before she lefp the hospital 
Wilfred went abroad. Lord Crofton decided that 
he would never get on in Evgland, and with 
great difficulty got him a post in Melbourne, If 
the accounts of him were good, in a year’s time 
Katy would join him, till then she would live 
at the Bury with his parents, 

They met once—husband and wife—in the 
quiet precincts of the hospital. No one ever knew 
what passed at that interview, but Katy told her 
sister afterwards she thought Fred loved her 
still, and it was not his fault that Lord Crofton 
and his brother were so hard on him,” 

Dorothy bit her lip. The past weeks had taught 
her many things; amongst cthers that her little 
sister would never again cee with her eyes or 
think with her judgment. Dorothy knew = 
fectiy the generous treatment Wilfred had 
received from his family ; knew too, in her 
heart, that he was, and always would be, found 
wanting. 

When Katy was established at the Bury 
Denis walked over to the Hermitage one bright 
winter’s day and pleaded his cause again with 
Dorothy. 

“My darling, only trust yourself to me and I 

will prove to you # man can be true and faithful 
though he is Wilired’s brother.” 
“ Tnever meant to marry,” said Dorothy, slowly. 
I thought I should live out my life aloue, or 
spend it taking care of Katy ; but she does not 
want mae now,” 

‘And I do,” 

‘And I love you. Do you know, Denis, I used 
to think married women had a very dul! mono- 
tonous time of it, and that to have an independent 
career was far better, but now i would rather be 
your wife than a Royal Princess,” 

“You will alwaye be a princess to me,” he 
answered, ‘‘Katy'’s old name for you just suits 
you—Princess Dorothy |” 

They were married ia January, and vot very 
long after the news came that Wilfred Crofton 
had succumbed to an attack of fever. His wife 
and mother mourned him very truly, and quite 
persuaded themselves he had been sinned against 
rather than sinning. 

Katy stayed on at the Bury, a kind of adopted 
child to its owners; but Lord Crofton never loved 
her as well as he loved her eister, To him Denis 

‘was the happiest man in Evgland because he had 
wou for his wife a woman who was strong and 
beautiful, fair and true. 


“ 


“Princess Donoriy.” 
(THE END.] 
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Tne Siamese have euch a superstitious dislike 

' odd’ numbers that they studiously strive to 

bave in their houses an even number of windows, 
doors, rooms, closets, ete, 





A MOST USEFUL ARTICLE, 





Parzen pulp is one of the most useful articles 
within the reach of mankind. Mixed with glue 
and plaster of Paris or Portland cement, it is the 
best thing to stop cracks and breaks in wood. 
Paper pulp and plaster alone should be within 
the reach of every housekeeper. The pulp must 
be kept in a close-stoppered bottle in order that 
the moisture may not evaporate. When required 
for use, make it of the consistency of thio gruel 
with hot water ; sdd plaster of Paris to make it 
slightly pasty, and uge it at once. For leakages 
around pipes, to step the overflow of water in 
stationary washstands where the bow! and the 
upper slab join it is invaluable, Used with care, 
it will stop small leaks in iron pipes, provided 
the water can be shut off long enough to allow it 
to set. Around the empty pipe wrap a single 
thickness or two of cheesecloth just wide enough 
to cover the break, then apply the compound, 
pressing it in place and meking an oval of it 
somewhat after the fashion of lead-pipe joining, 
only larger. The strength of this paste, when 
once it is thoroughly hardened, is almost beyond 
belief. The bit of cheesecloth prevents an 
clogging of the pipe by the paste working shronah 
the cracks. An iron pipe that supplied a house- 
hold with water had a piece broken out by freez- 
ing. The piece was put in place, bound with a 
strip of muslin, then thoroughly packed with 
paper pulp and Portland cement, and was, to all 
appearances, as good asvew. Paper pulpand fine 
sawdust boiled together for hours and mixed with 
glue dissolved in linseed oil makes a perfect 
filling for cracks in floors. It may be put on and 
left until partly dry, then covered with paraffin 
and smoothed with a hot iron. The surfacs, if 
properly maveged, is equal to a polished wax iloor. 
Almost every day new uses for paper pulp are 
suggested. 





CURIOUS CHINESE CUSTOM, 
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Waren a gon is born to the daughter of a 
Chinese woman the grandmother iz obliged by 
custom to send a number of presents to the new 
comer, During the firet three days after the 
child’s birth she must put in a pot having a 


nozzle one pound of cooked pork and twelve | 


boiled eggs without their shells. She then wraps 
the pot in red, the colour of joy, and sticks in its 
nozzle a branch of pomegranate, suggesting fruit- 
fulness ; and she puts the whole into the centre 
of a large basket, surrounding it with a hundred 
ducks’ eggs and a hundred hens’ eggs, all un- 
cooked. To thin the aunts and cousins, friends 
and neighbours, add presents of pork and ver- 
micelli, 
end the maternal grandmother's duties. Whe: 
the infant is a month old preparations are made 
to shave his head for the first time, 
preparations for this event must be made by the 
maternal graudmother, She must then present 
to her grandson at least four jars of bean catsup, 
one jar of sugar, one jar of dried fruit, » »rimer, 
an inkstand, and two 8, two cakes of wk, five 
hats, twelve sorts of garments, two scarfs in 
which he may be tied upon his mother’s back, 
two razors, two cotton rolls ready for spinning 
and two eggs coloured red, The sweets are for 
the use of those who take care of him ; and the 





Elaborate | 


The sending of such an offering does not | 





primer, pens and ink are to encourage him to 


make an early beginning in his literary caree: 
and the remainder are for immediate service. 


| With the razors his head is shaven in spots, many 
little tufts of his black hair being left to presage 


the number of trunka his future bride will 
require for packing her trousseau. The two 
cotton rolls serve as 2% sponge to wash his little 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY, 


—03—— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Racnew’s: heart was beating almost furiously 
as she ran away from Giles Hamilton, and passed 
down towards Victoria-station, 

She had managed to hold herself quietly and 
coldly when she was speaking to him, but it had 
been a tremendous effort, and now tha! she was 
alcne she felt herself trembling in every limb, a» 
though each nerve bad been strained to its 
utmost extent. 

The sort of exhilaration that the morning 
sunshine bad given her, and the girlish glee with 
which she had determined to set the conven- 
ances at defiance, and sally forth for this visié 
with Bastian, went from her a little in thie 
moment, 

She was so angry with herself that this man 
should still have the power to move her so deeply 
—she coloured hotly a3 she hurried along, as she 
remembered her weakness ; it was go contrary to 
al! she had desired, all she had resolved upon; 
she caught herself wishing with half a sigh that 
she might never eee Giles Hamilton again ; and 
yet there came a pang of regret ayn at the 
thought. 

In her usual headstrong way Rachel auddenly 
determined to cease thinking over the matter 
for the moment, 

“*T came out to evjoy myself, and I will enjoy 
myself; T am an exceedingly silly tiresome 


person, I am always trying to spoil things for 
myself, Now for my omnibus and for Bastian’s 
0 How I long to see his grave face full of 


surprise when I arrive,” 

Her spirits rose again as she found herself in 
the heart of the station bustle, accosted by half- 
a-dozen oranibus conductors who might well have 
bewildered her by the various names of their 
various destinations, 

“I want to go to the city--to the Mansion- 
house,” she remarked, in answer to one more 
pertinent inquirer, fixing hastily on the one place 
in the city she knew by name. 

“Ere yer are, miss, houtside, that’s right 
hold tight,” and giving a stamp of bis foot on 
the step, the big conveyance lumbered out of the 
yard with Rachel only Half way mounted to the 
top. 

There was really nothing half so beautiful, sho 
said to herself several times as they trundled 
along, #8 sitting on the outside of an omnibus ou 
a lovely spring morning, 

Her charminvg face under the siniple sailor hat 
grew brilliantly pretty. She laughed every now 
and then as some grand and pompous-looking 
carriage rolled swift!y past the omuibus ; they 
reminded her of her own magnificent carriage, 
and made the jest of the moment more 
delightful. 

“ { consider the City a heavenly place,” Rachel 
said to herself, as #y degrees they reached the 
Strand, and crawled into Flect-street. 

She modified this a little when a young man 
came and shared her narrow seat, and eyed her 
smart neat gown and beautiful face with ao 
mimiration that was too evident. 

Fortunately for her comfort Rachel had seated 
herself immediately behind the coachman, and 
had been much amused and enlightened by his 
comical remarks en route. 

With half an eye, as he would have put it 
himeelf, the omnibus Jehu had seen that this 
sweet-looking girl was no ordinary fare, and he 
at once coastituted himself a sort of protector 
as well as a cicerone, 

By what means it is not quite evident, he 
managed to dispoesess Rachel's adiirer of any 
comfort in his seat, and in a litile while the 
young man vanished, 

Iv was like parting from an old friend when 
Rachel had to say “ Good-morning,” and descend 


pate, and the two red eggs are rubbed gently | from her perch at last, 


over it. 


In order to collect these things the | 


She gave the driver hali-a-crown, 4 gift that 


grandmother is frequently obliged to practice | made him whistle, and when she was sate on the 


severe personal economy. Then, « 


uld the child | ground again she considered it wiser to put 
prove to be a girl, much of her labdur is wasted, | herself into a hansoro, and thus be cor 


veye 1 to 


and must be repeated until a boy has been | the office of the big shipping firm over which 


welcomed in her daughter’s house, 


i Bastian really presided, 
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Tae girl was j 
was with a sense of great relief that she passed 
io between the big doors and asked for Max, 
I thgow 

All the old spirit of fan broke out, however, as 
she was shown into Bastian'’s room. As soon as 
they were alone she danced acroas the door, 

“ Now, areo’t you surprised #” she demanded, 
her whole being @ sunbeam of loveliness and 

ughter, “ were you ever so surprised in all your 
iifo before? Confess, Bastian dear, did you not 
tlink it wac a ghost when I walkadin? Oh! I 


ply can’t tell you how frightened you 
»ked {” 
She flung herself into the one arm-chair, and 


tok off her hat, while Bastian, having riseu, 


elood and atared at her as it to confirm her 
neense, and transform her into aome spirit 
m another world, 


“FT am indeed astonished,” he murmured, as 
the first bewilderment passed away, and the 
iavgible exquisite delight of her living self was 
brought to him with a rush, “my dear child, 
whatever has brought your here? Are you 
alone ! do you want ive?” his voice was hurried, 
e7ou anxious, 

tachel Isughed delicivusly, 

“Yes; you dear old Mr. Catechizer. I am 

1c, and I do went you! Do you suppose I 
should have taken the trouble to come tearing 

down here on the ‘op of an omnibue if I had 
wot wanted to aee you very much?” 

Bastian'’s grave face had a glow of colour, Ah! 
how exquicitely eweet her merry words were io 
iim, evea though he knew they meant nothing. 

He was quite aware that her great need of 
him would only reaolve itself into some petuient 
w possibly inconsequeut prettiuess nevertheless, 

was in such moments as these that Bastian 

ibgow really lived. 

As he pianced at her lovely laughing face, 
wid recoiled her last words, however, he frowned 


schel, you have 


Rachel, you Reve not,” he was begianing ; but 
she interrupted him swiftly, 
Spinning ter eailor hat across the space that 
eparated them she clapped her hands, 
Yes, IT have!-—l have!--I have! I came 
jown here ali the way on top of an omnibus—at 
Jeast, not all the way! I took a’cab at the 


Mansion House as there were so many men, I 

it quite frightened, Ob, Bastian, I did enjoy 
if so much ; there wae only one thing wanting to 
miake it perfect; L longed, I ached for Uncle 
Hubert or Lady Castletown to bave been some- 
whore about, and have seen me. Nov, Bastian,” 


as be stood turning her hat about in his hands 
tenderly bul aaying neve: word, “Now 
Bastian, you are not going to be horrid, and 
eculd—are you?” 

“Tam always horrid, aren’t J, little Rachel?” | 

asked, looking up at her with his own rare 
‘ud moat beautiful smile. } 

Ractiel responded promptly. i 

You are very often very horrid ; but | 

be an angel, too, if row like. Be an an W, | 
Bastian have couse down here 
ayeelf,” she was on her feet again 





‘ 


und the big room like butterfly, ‘* how inter- 


imed, ‘and how mysterious. 


just a little worried and tired | 











| 


- [| because of her step-mother, 


mg its ae she excia 
Bastian do you reaily understand all those charte | 
vl things? You know you aré awfully ciev« 
siali have to sit down and write to 
. ny’ when I get homo, and tell her : 


no idea what a clever aon she has got. You are 


he has | she always returns lookiog exhausted, 


« give me lunch, you know,” she suddenly cried, | 


ting back tohim. “Tam so hungry now 
ould eat a whole loaf; you are to take a holiday 
for once, Are you go very busy to-day, 


1? 
i, 140 
“1 don't think it would make much difference 


1 were,” he srewered, laughingly, “since your | of uneasiness. 


1. Jeship bas come and bas issued ber orders. 








“And J,” observed Rachel, impertinently, | attachment to Eleauor epeedily feb any idea of 
with the bustie and noise of the traffic, and it | “want to know what business it is of anybody 


whether I go about with a compani>a or whether 
Ido nct? Iam a married woman remember,” 

Bastian had turned away, Even this laughing 
allusion to her exact position made Lim wince. 
Neither time nor custem had yet healed the 
wound this child’s unbappyuarriage had brought 
to his strong loving honest heart. 

“Tt will be a brave who will attempt 
to control Rachel Lady Castletown,” he aid, 
lightly enough, as he touched a boll and turned 
back to meet her eyes. 

“ At present I know of one very brave person 
who not only attempts, but succeeds,” Lachel 
erie i, gaily. ‘Ob | don’t pretend you don't know 
who I mean, you tyrant |” 

The opening of the door hushed her words into 
silence ; her eyes, curious to learn everything about 
Bastiau’s office and home of, work, gazed with 
much interest on the young man who answered 
Mr, Lithgow’s summons. Rachel, though she 
had never seen a more striking looking personality 
than this clerk of Bastian's, she immediately 
began to speak abou! him as Mr. Lithgow, having 
stated he was going out, and baviog given eundry 
ordere, the young man withdrew. 

“ What a handsome. head, Dastian,” she aaid, 
‘what is he? f mean of what aationality. 1 
mean he looks quite Oriental,” ‘ 

* And is so on his mother’s side,” Bastian 
answered. “I believe he comes of an old 
Portuguese family through bia mother. His father 
was a most decided Englishman, rejoicing in the 
unusual yame of Robinson, He is a clever young 
fellow, and has been with us ever since he was 
quite alad, He supports his mother i” 

Rachel was pioning on ber/sailor hat again. 

‘You are going to give me a nice lunch, I 
hope,” she said ; and then she asked him if her 
hat was askew, and tried to catch a reflection of 
herself in the high mirror, a feat she could only 
do by standing ona chair. “i feel quite interested 
in that young wan, Bastian," she-said, aa he helped 
her down again, “I think | 
penchant for dark-skinned people, they always 
look romantic and sympathetic, like heroes in 
books or plays.” 

Bastian laughed, 

“T think I had better let you see some of the 
other clerks,” he said, ‘so that you shall not run 
away with the idea that there are avy defivite 
vomaences knocking about im the City.” 

“{ know whom I should like to see,” Rachel 
said, suddenly. “Neil's father, would ‘that be 
possible, Bastian ?’ 

* Qaite possible if he ia in the house, but i 
have half an idea that he has gone out. I know 
there was ou important appointment for him to 
keep this morning.” 

On inquiry this idea was proved to be o fact. 
Mr. Foster was not in his room, and was not 
expected to return before the afternoon 

“Yam sorry,” Rachel eaid, and she spoke with 
real regret. ‘I ahould like to have taiked to him 
a little bit about Neil,” she explained further os 


Bastian led her down the staira: “do you know | 


Tam a little unhappy about Nell, well perhaps 
not unhappy,” she amended, “but troubled ? 
Have you noticed, Bastian, how tired and worried 
Nelli has seemed to be lately! i believe itis all 
She wil go home 


dear | and spend long days in her father’s house, and 


Last 
night she was quite pale and ili, J told her Ldid 
not see the necessity of continually paying these 


I | visits to her father’s home when all she got in 


return was worry and unhappiness.” 

*T suppose she feela ib ia her duty to go,” 
Bastian said, slowly. He could not have 
why, but Rachel's words caused hiur a Jittle touc! 
He had been icstrumentel in 
placing Eleanor Poster in Lady Castletown’s 


“ Of course you will send me away if J am a} & usehold, and therefore he was responsible for 
Ty * . : hee 
nuisance,” Rachel said, quite gravely ; but her | all that came, 





miled ; “only you will give me a bun to 

ea! before } { told Nell I should not be back 
» lanch.” 

“Ah” Baehian pub her hat on the table, “I 

wan't to know what use itis providing you with 

a conprnion if she does not go about with you,” 


| He had himself remarked that the girl had 
| seemied very quieb and languid when tie had been 
| there, and had Rachel's spirits been less buoyant 


Foster's companionship might have been depress. 


| rox they were he would have felt that Miss 


ing for the young widow, But Rachel's real 


have a decided | 








told | 


| 


vhis sort on one side. 

“TI eometimes think,” Rachal chatted.oa, as he 
put her into a haasom and they were driven to a 
restaurant, “I sometimes thick that there may 
be something else besides her father’s marriage 
to make Nell unhappy, aud yet if there has been 


a love story I think she would have told me,” 
and then Rachel checked heraelf; “but why 


should ahe have told me? Nell is just the so:t 
of giz] to keep. that sort, of thing to hereelf. 
Bastian, I believe I am right—-there ia something 
else ;” all the gaiety went out of Rachel in this 
moment, her own cruel blighted youth cropped 
upin her mind to make her sad and sombre. 
“ Poor Nell,” she said, softly under her breath 

’ Bastian was still conscious of that etrange un- 
easiness, “You may be right, Rachel,” he an- 
swered slowly, ‘but, as f have told you many 
times, I knew very little about Miss Foster. [ 
was instrumental in getting her her start asa 
governess, but 1 interested myself in her entirely 
for her father’s sake, Jf I confess the truth, I 
had imagined there might have been an attach- 
ment between Miss Foster and Philip Robinson, 
they have known one another all their lives, 
but——" 

" But there is no but,” Bastian, I feel sure 
you must be right. That is why I took such ao 
interest in that, handsome dark young man, it, 
was a aort of intuition. I shdll—.’”’ Rachel had 
beeu quite excited, but she checked herself ‘anJ 
broke info’ a laugh as she caught Bastian’s 
expression. “How like me—rushing into a 
certainty without knowing a thing--very likely 
they just hate one another, Perhaps one day 
Nell will tell me all about it. . J, of course, have 
also imagined she had had some romance, bub [ 
associated if with that time when she was 
abroad,” 

Bastian turned and looked half puzzled into 
Rachel’a face as the ca» stopped and they 
alighted. ‘ 

“TY pever knew Miss Foster had been abroad, 
Rachel,” he said, aud once agaia he was.conscious 
of a touch of anavyance, 

He disliked mystery, and always gave and 
demanded absolute straighiforwardness, Hs 
sertainly had never heard that Foster's daughter 
had been abroad. He did not know that it would 
have made any difference to him in bringing hex 
to Rachel's notice ; but still it might™haye done 
eo, In any case he did not quire understand why 
he had not been told 

T bad no idea she had beea abroad,” he 
repeated, 

Rachel made a moue at hin. 

* You area great personage, but you don’t know 
everything, you see,” she remarked with her own 
delightful rudeness, “Now please leave of 
frowning about peor Nel!, and come and order 
my lunch. I want a whule chicken, please. What 
does it matter Bastian, whether Nell has been 
abroad or not?” she queried a moment later a 
little impatiently ; “she is a dear sweet girl, and 
Liove her, That is quite enough for me!” 

How little Rachel thought that the time was 
close at hand when she would think very, differ- 
ently on this point ! 

The luncheon was made s memorable, an en 
chanting hour to Sebastian Lithgow, He could 
hardly reahee that this was indeed he who sa! 
there facing that bright vision of pirlish beauty ; 
that her voice, now caressing, now potulant, some- 
times half shrewiah, was really. her voice and not 
the echo of some dream; and that the delicious 
evtvain that filled his veinsat this suggestion 
of # possible dual life with Rachel was not the 
meré stirring of his nerves at the vigour and 
vividness of his imaginations, 

There was pain beneath all the joy for him 


Her absolute wneoncern, the certainty with 
which she treated him, the evidence of her 


feeling of bon camaraderie was so definitely 


} anvihilistic to any other deeper or more precious 


sentiment 
Nevertheless, he determined not to see the 
shadow in this moment, He abandoned himself 
to the intoxteating delight of her presence: 
He filled his memory with a store of new 
beauties revealed in her sweet Tips, her big iano 
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cent eyes, her charming voice, and her beautiful 
slender body. 

He would recall them one by one when she was 
gone. They would be myths; but they would 
be all he could claim ; all she would ever give 
him. 

His own heart, tuned as it was to the burden 
of a love that was. almost bewilderingly great, 
might have let him fathom some. of the unrest 
that her to-day, some of the excitement 
that made the colour rush over her face every 
now and then, and brought a littie nervous thrill 
into her laughter. 


A woman in Bastian’s place would have seer 


ab once that Rachel's mental condition was. not 
normal, that there was some cause at work in 
her heart to add the extra brilliancy to -her look 
and manner ; but the man sitting opposite to her 
saw nothing but her bewitching self; knew 
nothing but that she was to him at once the 
glory and the sorrow af hia life. 

~ ““T had to come and look after you—you have 
never been to see me--oh! for ages,” she said, 
as she played with her dainty luncheon. Her 
appetite had been quite fictitious. “ When will 
you come, Bastian It is nasty of you to leave 
me gnd forget me, I shall complain’ te Aunt 
Marian about her boy, you see if I don't.” 

Bastian only smiled, 

Ib was growing near the time when they must 
part, and the eostiacy was beginuing to fleet away 
alzo. 

“T never forget you, Rachel, dear,” he said 
very quietly ; “but I have been so busy.” 

“Oh!i know you when you begin to make 
excuses you will never end. You must come; do 
you hear you must! I cannot get along without 
you. Iam going to begin and have some dinuer 
parties now. I shail want you t@ come to each 

“ Impossible, 

The word escaped Bastian almost hotly ; he 
hastened to explain as he saw her etartled look. 

**T mean only, Rachel, dear, that it would be 

etter not. People would think it strange if I 
am perpetually geen in your house, you know.” 

Bastian did nob find it so easy, somehow to 
continue bis explanation, 

Rachel had interrupted him however. 

“ Strange !'’ she repeated, “well, | must. aay 
that is ridiculous! Why, aren’t you just like my 
brother, and what. is more uatural than you 
should help me in my entertainments }” 

She rose a9 she spoke, and the look that had 
come over his face was ubterly Jost to her. ‘They 
walked out to find 5 hansom, 

‘I should go back as I came; but T promised 
to go to some teas this afternoon, and 1 have not 

ime. Now, Bastian, you see what will happen 
f you don’t come tc me, I shall come to you, 
and thea,” she smiled at him,“ you are auch a 
dear,’ she said, a3 she favehimher haud. “ You 
wanted to scold ever so couch, and you didn’t, I 
do love you, Bastian ; but not when you don’t do 
what I want you to do,” she added, severely ; and 
then she waved ber hand to him, and she was 





possibility that might follow on any doubtful 
action. ee 

For once, however; he wa: taken wholly by 
surprise. ‘When he ‘sudden!y realised what had 
happened he found he had progressel a good 
distance; it would have takea him probably 
about ten minutes’ sharp walking to retrace his 
steps, avd look omce again into the windows of 
Rachel's big pempous-looking house. 

His firet inclination was to do this; but eren 
as hé turned he turned back again, and walked 
onwards, © 

Such a journey would be useleas, it would tell 
him nothing uniess, indeed, be were to knock 
boldiy at the door, and ask to see Miss Fuster, 

There was not a single doubt in his mind 


that the face at the wiadow looking out at him 


in such a set look of dumb misery waa indeed no 
Other than Eleanor Foster, the girl who out 
of all his many butterfly intrigues bad caused 
him the most annoyance. 

Even of late whea he had imagined her safely 
dead and gone the memory of thia one particular 
bit of “folly” had had enough annoyance ir }: 
to make his handsome brows meet in & frown, 
and his lips frame themselves to utter & curse on 
himself as well as on the girl. 

Yes; he had believed her dead these many 
months ; and he had given a4 sigh of relief aa 5 
funeral souvenir to the unhappy evd of ao life 
that had been young and bright till ithad hap- 
pened to cross his path, 

He had not goue very closely into the matter 
of her death it was true. 
bered. now, he had merely supposed it from the 
frenzied words she had written him in her last 
letter, but as no news or sign of life had come 
from Eieanor all this long time he bad very 
quickly permitted himself to accept most ac- 
quiescently the pleasant fact that one difficulty 
at least had been removed from his path. 


He had had from the first more troubie with | 


Eleanor than with any of the many others with 
whom he had amused himself. 

He was not unaccustomed to being taken 
seriously. His flirtations, in fact, in hia own 
world had all! more or less been tinged with 
seriousness, as for instance in the case of Rachel 
Huntley, 

But when it came to “follies,” to those sort of 
affairs which belonged to the other side of his life 
—-well, Giles flattersd himself he managed to 
steer his way through them all pretty cleverly, 

His mistake had been in claasing Eleanor 
Foster in wich the innumerabie girls who had 
been as coutent to flirt and amuse themselves 
with him, as he with them. 

He ought to have known (how often he had 
aaid it to bimeelf afterwards): that a woman of 
the definite middle clase was the very last 
creature he oulght to have paid any of his mean- 
inglew attentions to, 

e never, in fact, could quite tell why he had 
been so foolish.about Eleanor. She had never 
been pretty, strictly speaking, although when be 


had first come across her she had had a distinct | 


gone, leaving bim to walk through ihe crowded | attraction with her soft brow hair, her shapely 


streets of the City ia the bright spring sunshinea 
man withous @ heart or sense of life, since beth 
had gone with her, 


tu auch a moment aa this there might have : 


broken from Sebastian Lithgow's love crushed 
ind those bitter words the poet sings 20 wearily, 
with so much hopelessness and depression, —- 





* Let ue go hens aad rest ; she will not love, 
She shall mot heat ws uf we sing thereof, 
Nor see love's ways, how aore they are and steep, 
Some hénce, let be, He otfll; it is enough. 


POE 


ove ig @ barren sea, bitter and deep; 
Aud though ehe saw all Heaven in fowerabove, she 


will not love.” 





CHAPTER VILL. 

Gites Hamiunron walked on mechanicaliy after 
he had that big house in Eaton-square. 
He had no knowledge how far he had walked 
ween recollection reigraed to him corapietely. 

{y wag not often that any. trick or ‘ura of Fate 
caught him unprepared, he had had too long and 
°-03¢ a0 intimaey with a life of chance te leave 





figure, and her modest bearing. 

It had been perhaps ber very modesty and 
her coldness towards him that had drawn him 
on, ‘The desire for a little amusement in a dull 
moment that had determined him to break down 
this coldness which his worldly knowledge as- 
sured him was only asscmed., His task had been 
easy, and Eieanor’s love, when it came, lad been 
sufficiently interesting to have allowed him to go 
a little further with her than he had ceriainly 
intended to go. It, was quite imconceivabie to 
him now. why he should fave been so foolish. 
He had soon tired of the game, had soon realised 
his mistake; in fact, looking back now in this 
moment of congtsrnation, unéasiaess, and sur- 
prise there waa nothing in the man’s mind for 
the, git] he had so wanten!y wronged but hatred 
——-hatred borue of fears, o! a sullen anger againat 
himself and against her. 

Eleanor Foster waa alive | 

Eleanor Foster was for aomie strange reasou an 
inmate of Rachel Lady Castictown’s ho 
These two things in themselves wers suffi 
put on one side al! the satisfaction, the hopa, aud 





himself usarmed, a a rule, for every risk, every | what he was pleased to call the love that his 





In fact, as be remem- j 


‘and made possibly impossible through 





renewed intercourse with Rachel had brought 
into his life. 
The memory. of Rachel's agitation, the know- 
ledge. that his power over her was not utterly 
destroyed, the rush of delight that had followed 


; ou this discovery, all slipped from him again 


as he walked slowly on; he was conscious of 
nothing but that bis luck, that had seemed a 
momen’ before to be so wonderful-ao strangely 
golden, was destined perhaps to be dashed from 
his held aliogether. 

His handsome face had a changed worn look 
when he firially reached his club. He had been 
80 content to take things lightly, and things had, 
for some charmed reaaon, always fallen lightly at 
his touch, that hia present time of discomfor 
aiiected him deeply. 

When he had risen this morning he had though 
his burden sufficiently heavy. Then it had bees 
the old story of debt and dificulty, and no road 
left open to him to steer him out of it, 

His meeting with Rachel had seemed to shift 
that burden from him a litile, aud now as ‘he sa‘ 
pretending to read a uewspaper he had a sort of 
fierce rage upon him that so great, so wonderful » 
solution to all his difficulties shoul! be jeopadized 
Eleanor 





Foster 

His feelings towards her were deficite snough ; 
he hated her. All the streagth of his ean, most 
s@lash nature rushed out in one big flood to mak 
thid ‘iatred aluiost overwhelming. The worst of 
it was, hewas powerless to know what step to 
take, \ 
As yeh Rachel's house.was not open to him. 
Were he a regular visitor the circumstances 
would, of course, be quite easy. He could obtain 


speech with Wieanur, he could silence her without 











exposing himself to any dauger; but it 
Was~ 
Ihe man held his breath suddenly. Should he 


write to Eiesnor | 





What was her present attitude 
towards him{ Wad she had intentions to avenge 
herself? Why had she allowed him to be deceived 
to have imagined ier dead j 

She had never given him an idea of fierceness 
or of @ reyeoweful apirit. She had aecepted the 
truth (when theve was a0 possibility of deceiv- 
ing her any longer) with rigid calmness, she had 
liatened to his brutal plain-speakiog in # sort of 
white silence, he remembered ; ye! these quiet 
self-contained women could be very dangerous 
sometimes, 

How was he to approach her, ty learn tie 
truth ? Ac all times in his life he abhorred trouble 
and dificulty, and he had quite enough on his 
hands as it was, without this last cropping up to 
stand like a phantom in his path. 

It was a new experience for him, selfish, eplendid 
animal as he was, to fee! that he had no appatite 
for food, to be too sick at heart aud worried to 
cave whether he was as handsome as ever, or 
whether his clothes were up to their old foro. of 
smartness, 

Ii Eleanor Muster had ever prayed for revenge 
she was even in this very small way granted her 
request, Sufferiag is only comparative, aud the 
sort of suspense aud doubt and dread and sense 


of impending disaster in which Giles Hamilton 
lived in thoze few hours after he had caught sigh 









of her face in te window of Rachel's horse was 


about the worst kind of suffering that could be 
visited upon him. 

He dragged himself in the early pard of the 
afternoon to see bis mother. He had prethy 


1 


neariy 
loved 


genero 


drained Ler resources dry, and well aasbe 
him had almoyt worn her patienc: aad 
sity toa thread ; bul she was the only one 
te whom hecould go, and, moreover, au iJea came 
te him that it might be better to work bis way 
to Rachel's intimate life through his mother thau 
by hia owa individual effort, 

Mra. Hamilton of Corby Court had long ago 
seen the wisdom of cultivating the friendship of 
any youtg woraan with money, and once given 
the suggestion that there was som sthicg defiaite 

hoped for from Lady Castletown. ake would 
leave no stone uuturnad to bring this comelusion 
about 

{t was nut, however, any difficulty in appraach 
ing winniog hig way into Rachel's, life that 
worked such worry on his brow thia suauy spring 
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"MISS FOSTER 


day. He was haunted by the remembrance of | 
Eleanor Foster. At moments he half led him- | 
self to euppose that that white strained face at 
the window had been some myth, some vision, or 
wraith, called up, by what. power he knew not, | 
merely to remind him of a past and a most 
foolish episode; but then common sente re- 
turned te him and he knew again that such a 
vision was not possible, and that for good or ill 
the fact that Eleanor was an inmate of Lady 
Castletown’s house remained indisputable, 

Chance, alwaye a favourable influence in this 
man’s poor narrow selfish life, was once again 
destined to do Giles a good turn. 

When his mother’s houge was reached he found 
her somewhat seriously indisposed. Ho was up- 
eot by this, neh because he loved his mother so 
tenderly, but because he had euch need of her, 
With hie moet caressing manner he did his best 
to beguile an hour away, and won from the 
invalid a tribute of deeper love and something | 
like con fidence 

He said nothing of his pressing troubles in this | 
moment ; but when he rose to go he know well 
that the half-nervous fretful manner with which 
his mother had met him of late was utterly 
vanquished, and that she would be braced up 
heoceforth to help him in every possible way, 
should hie hopes and schemes of winning Rachel's | 
money be dashed to the ground, 

He leit the house charged by his mother witl 
@ commission to go and carry her excuses to a 





certain old Hamiltou relative to whom she had | 





WHAT AN UNEXPECTED PLEASTRE!” CAPTAIN HAMILTON EXCLAIMED, 


¥ 


in you, and rhe is old, and old people like to be 
remembered, J am very torry not to go to-day, 
because I believe she has asked little Lady 
Castletown to tea on purpose to meet me.” 

A hot wave of colour had flushed into the 
man’s face. He left his mother alnoost hurriedly 
and for the first time in his life found himself 
driving to the old couvin’s old-fashioned house 
not unwillingly merely, but eagerly. 

His heart beat high as he turned into Bryan- 
ston-square. In an instant he had caught sight 
of the Castletown barouche with its big splendid 
horses, its mourning liveries, and its immaculate 
servants waiting at the door. 

Rachel was there already then, by what stroke 
of good luck should he just have happened to go 
to his mother this afternoon ? 

But for that timely visit he would never 
naturally have dreamed of coming here, and thus 
perhaps the biggest opportunity of all would 
bave been lost to him. é 

He «topped his cab snddenly, and walked the 
rest of the way up to the house, 

He was quick to see that the carrisge was 
empty. Hachel was alone, perhaps or, his pulses 
thrilled with an excitement he had never felt 
before, or, perhaps, she was not alone, and once 


| he was within he would come face to face wit 


the girl in whose hands his future fate now la; 


| He had no settled plan what he should do, how 
| he should act. When he met her, he must leave 


that to the condition of the circumstances, 
His natural shrewdness seemed to give him one 


beea under promise of spending an hour on this | satiafaction ; he felt sure that whatever position 


afternoor 


“'T waited till you came, dear, becauce I 


| Eleanor Foster might hold in Lady Castletown’s 


house, that the story of her brief sad association 


thought you might find a moment in which to go | with himeelf had never been told, 


to cousin Margaret’s aud explain that I am ill; | 
she is so odd, you know, and hates te be sent | 


telegrams, She hae not seen you for a long 
time, Giles,’ 

Mrs. Hamilton had paused a moment before 
continuing 


“But,” she said, then with the faintest sug 
gestion in her voice, ‘ bi 


it she is al ways interested | 


Rachel's ingenuous face would have betrayed 
to him at once had she been made the recipient 
of that episode, and more than this, he felt as- 
sured Eleanor had confided the story of life to 
no one, for had it been otherwise, she would 
never have found a chance of becoming an in- 
mate of Rachel’s house, 

Therefore whatever might or might not happen 








after to-day, Hamilton caid to himself confidently 
that he would have the first inuings, and that it 
would be a strange thing indeed if he could not 
prove too subtle and clever for any move this girl 
might try to make. 

“She has everything to lose, d-—-n her!” he 
said between teeth as he approached the 
house, outwardly one of the most splendid speci- 
mene of English manhood that could be met with 
in a day’s march. 

The old smile had come back to his lips, the 
old débonnair manner eat ov his person. 

As he passed Rachel's carriage he stopped in- 
voluntarily to admire the horses, thereby making 
his way straight to the coachman’s heart. 

Giles’ admiration was very sincere, he was an 
expert judge in all horeeflesh, and there was no 
flaw to be found in any of the animals in the 
Castletown stables, 

The man’s beart had a thrill of anticipatory 
pleasure as he glanced over the two magnificent 


bays. -_ 

= he stepped back to ‘ake a final look the 
door of his cousin's house opened suddenly, and 
a woman's figure passed hurriedly out, 

It was Eleanor Foster sent to execute a com- 
mission for Rachel. 

She did not realise at first who it was that 
stood in her path so smiling, so handsome, and 
yet in her eyes so overwhelmingly evil. As 
consciousness came to her she blanched to ber very 


li 

Fhe had been for weeks preparing for this 
rencontre, now it was come, aud she felt as if 
death itself could not be worse than the living 
embodiment of wickedness and cruelty that this 
man’s whole being brought to her. 

She stood almost clinging to the iron railings 
that guarded the step, while Captain Hamilton, 
giving « well-acted exclamation of surprised 
gladness, held out his hand. 

“ Miss Fuster, what an unexpected pleasure— 
how long itis since ] eaw you. I am delighted 
to meet you again.” 

(7 be continued.) 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


10 
CHAPTER VIL. 
AN BARLY VISITOR. 


Vera's impression was that she had seen an 
aria, clothed in the chintz flowered dressing-gown 
her father usually wore, sweep forward and 
deliberately overturn the lamp, which was extin- 
guished in falling ; but it all happened so rapidly 
that she was bewildered, and her ideas were hazy 
and indistinct, 

‘* Dear me, dear me!” muttered Mr. Graham, 
apparently groping about for some matches, “‘ how 
could I have been soawkwerd? But youstartled 
me, Yera, by springing in so suddenly, Where 

n earth are those vestas gone ” 

_ It was some moments before he could find 
them, and meanwhile the study was in utter dark- 
ness. At last his search resulted in success, and 
he lighted @ candle on the mantelpiece, which 
gave forth a dim and flickering flame that was 
not sirong enough to penetrate to the corners of 
the room, 

_ Now,” he said, seating himself in his arm 
chair, and his voice was a trifle uneasy, “ tell me 
where you had been hiding }” 

“ Behind the curtains,” 

He started visibly. 

“Have you been there long ?” 

About-five minutes, I should imagine. I heard 
you and my step-mother talking, and before I 
quite realized it I had aleo heard what you said, 
I had no intention of listening, papa, but I came 
round te the study window because I have been 
out, and I could uot find any other way of enter- 
vg the house.” 

“Well!” he said, harshly, “and pray what 
' fave you heard us vay Ag 

Without a moment's hesitation she repeated the 
conversation, he listening very attentively, with 
als eyes fastened on her face. What his expression 
vas she could not see, for hie back was to the 
‘ight; but after ehe finished speaking he remained 





silent for a little while, apparently lost in deep 
thought. 

“] daresay our words puzzled you,” he said, 
at last, “and although I intended keeping our 
secret from you F think after all it is better for 
you to learn it, My dear, wa areafraid my mind 
may give way, and that if people get to know of 
it I may be put in an arylum. 
why there is danger in Adela’s opinion in your 
being at the Grange.” 

Vera’s level brows were knitted together ; she 
did not look altogether convinced. 

“ But that herdly amounts to a secret, papa! 
Madame herself hiated it to me the very night of 
my arrival.” 

“Did she? I was not aware of it, but I quite 
see her motive, She wished to prepare you for 
any emergencies. I have already had attacks of 
mania, during which I have been utterly irre- 
sponsible for my actions, and poor Adela has had 
a wretched life with me, It is for that reason 
we came to this lonely old place, for that reason 
we see no visitors, and for that reason we kept 
you at schoo] eo long. These attacks do notcome 
on often, but I should not like you to me 
under the influence of one, and I am liable to be 
stricken at any moment, That is why your step. 
mother does not wish you to see me unless she is 
by ; she is afraid of your being alarmed, as you 
very naturally would be.” 

Vera's head was downbent, and her back to the 
door, so she did not see the figure of madame on 
the threshold, gazing at the tableau before her 
with eyes that literally blazed with wrath. 

Mr, Graham, however, faced the door, and 
with one warning glance he waved his wife back, 
She hesitated, but finally withdrew very softly. 

“Thave frightened you, darling,” whispered 
her father, remorsefully, “ { would have spared 
you if I could, but after this it was impossible.” 

“Yes,” she returned, mechanically. “It was 
better I should know.” 

* And now you shall decide for yourself whether 
you will leave the Grange or not. Your step- 
mother thinks it best that you should do so, but 


There! that’ is | 


THE DOG LOOKED BACK AT DUDLEY WITH AN EXPRESSION OF ALMOST HUMAN INTELLIGENCE IN ITS ERS. 





| 
| 








J naturally prefer to have you here, ‘)on’t desert 
me, Vera darling !” he added, in « broxen whisper 
while his head drooped forward until his cheek 
touched hers. 

“T will not desert you,” she returned ; but aa 
icy hagd seemed gripping at her heart, and she 
shivered as she epoke. 

“ Brave girl !” he exclaimed, and he drew her 
to him in a close embrace, kissing her again and 
again with @ certain fierceness that repelled her, 

At last she forcibly drew herself from his arme 
and went upstairs, telling herself that the doubts 
still haunting her were wicked and without 
foundation. Her father’s explauation had been 
the truth, and there was nothing else ior her to 
know. Why, then, should she suspect that he 
had only given her half his confidence ? 

The bay of the blood-hound broke upon her 
musings—not an angry bay, bub a series of short 
sharp barks, as if the animal were expreasing, 
delight at being set at liberty. 

This recalled to her mind her father’s proposed | 
expedition, and the dark lantern which Madame 
had gone to fetch. ; 

What could the two possibly want in the 
plantation at that hour of the night ? 

As she was winding up her watch before get- 
ting into bed she diacovered that one of the 
little trinkets on the chain was missing—a golden 
heart, given her by Mabel Butler. 

She recollected hearing something fall on the 
stairs as she came up+-the heart no doubt-—and 
she took her candle with the idea of going to 
look for it, 

But the door would not open. She shook the 
handle, and turned it to no purpuse—it was 
fastened on the outside | 

Vera could hardly realise that thie indignity 
bad been put upon her, but when she tried her 
sitting-room deor, and found it resisted all her 
efforts, there was no longer any room for 
doubt. 

She was locked in ! 

Aa soon after it was light in the morning, ehe 
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sprang oul 
they both opened quite readily 

She could not help fanoyiug that the business 
ia the plantation, whatever its nature, had been 
t the bottom of her imprisonment, 
Kither madame or her father—perbaps both— 
wished to guard sgsinst any chances of being 
‘uterrupted, 

She went to the window and threw it open, 
hue letting in a flood of warm sunshine, It was 

first of May, and promised to be a typical 





Hae 


M Ww lay. 
May Day. 

Che aky was cloudless, dew sparkled on lensf 
Costing cobwebs, diamond-gemumed, 
in the air. 


determined to 


P wranct 
ld Ora 





ere go for a walk and ig 
ansther few miuutes was downstairs, She hesi- 
tated to attack the bolts aud bara of the front 
door, and decided thera must be’ a side entrance 
romewhere about, ani this would be a good op- 
portunity for finding it 
[t proved to be at the end of a corridor quite 
ve ta her father's study,.and eo far as she 
could see there was nota siagle bolt to-eecure it, 
lye modern Amoricaad patent c, opening 
with a small latch-key 
& She was on the point of raisin; 
to ker great surprise the door wa 
1g Outside, and she found herself 
young man 1 the fu 





' 





pened from 
4 } 
confronted by 


as dumb- 


e latch, when 
OT 


, 
Who 100K00 


fouuded a2 herself at the encounts 


Por afew seconds they stood regarding each 
her, he ou the threshold, she a few pages 
>) sy. 

aThe stranver was a haudsome man of thirty 


r thereabouts, with, bright id dark eyes, and 


rt-cut haic, 


He wore neither mouslache nor whiekers, » His | 
boots were rather muddy, ond his corduroy suit | 
yked as if it had ¢ mae service ; over } 

. loak ¢ Ww thrown, and | 
recat 














eg y y g. gaid atiast. “In 
afraid I 
“You d Bh e a 5 
diguity, re re? 
he yt LO < f € grew 
‘ re 
{ have come to siay for a few daye with my 
Mrs. Graham,” he replied, looking at her 
ineasi!s 
o vere early to arrige , 1, 
{ci y early to arrive & Vi he | 
ed diily, 
Yoo, [am awar that. but 1. com often. | 
3 am aware Hay, OUE Ld C @ so ofren | 
, I feal myself quite at homa, and free to do 
nuch as I like I have been over to Paris, 
t only arrived at 2-—— last night—tvo late | 
atch the Jasi o on to Greystoke. .So [ 
g'ept at an hotel, and mob up as soon as it was 
light and walked on hers, Pray don’t look at me 
suspicious eyes, he added, laughing, 
re you I au + burglar, and have no 
stent whatever. My name is Dudley 
‘ ‘ 1 un te ot 
aidox—-perhaps you Lave heard Adela speak of 
Vera he 
4 her @p-G 
2nd t eut i 
: ev neaki 
" "I . 
1 unconcealed re 
our father that J could swe » your 
y 
ship anywhere, Bat TI did not know yo 
home from echoolL How is it you left Mis 
j ol the name u I B, Wasn’| it 
: . ” 
an () ict y 
iad y su nt reasons for leavin; 
{ oer y r p 2 he exclaimed, hastily: 


rd 
id asked a rude question, but ¥ 
“ ore 








3 if " Lt mé of vou so often hat i 
roally fancied I knew you, I did not mean to be | 
inens. Will you accept my apologies?” 
Vera zed without speaking 
The situation was an awkward one, but Mr. 
Midéo ouger seemed to find iteco, He had 
lately recovered his self posses and now 
: eded to take the litt ari key ou 
s, and put it t his pocket. Vera 
1 .o it was att the er f li 
yaar 
Were you going out for a walk he cou 


f bed to try the doors again, and | 










tinued, 


you ; but first of all { will deposit my bag in the 
study, Eam gure your father would forgive the 
liberty if he knew t%; but he won't be down for 
another five or six h®urs, and we shall be back 
before then. We'll take Nero with uz—he 
delights in 9 scaniper, and ii is only whes there 
is no chance of meeting strangers that we can let 
him out, for he's a ferocious brute, and would 
o a bite oud of & man’s leg &s soon as look ai 

Vera’a last doubts were set at rest when she 
saw the bloodhound fawning round her new 
acquaintance in a manner that showed the two 
to be great friends. 
She would much have preferred taking her 
walk alone ; but after all Maddox proved himself 
& very agreeable companion, although he looked 
at her rather oftener than there was any strict 
oscessity for, and coutrivad te throw an amount 
of adopiration in bia gave that the young girl 
found slightly embarrassing 

“How do you like the Grange !” he queried 
present!y, after he had asked her when she 
arrived, and various other questions, all‘ef which 
she had auswered as briefly as possible, “I 
an afraid you will find it horribly dull.” 

I have not. been used fo much gaiety.” 
“No; bub you havea sight to expect it all the 








gare, 
* It's a right I om #ot inclined ta enforce,” 
"That's vee. You don’t know your own 
power. Nature inteaded you for a Queen, whose 
reign should be abgoluta, pleasure, acd. whose 
word showld be law,” 
Vera laughed ia spite of Herself at this highs 
a 


| ficwn compliment 


By this time they had reacéd the lodge gates, 
vnd sh® was looking shyly ac the old thorn which 


| was to bear Maurice St. John’s signal, 
“ We will turn’ back,” che eats. “coikisg to o 


pause, and casting a wistful glance up the lane to 


| the spot where Maurice bad bidden her goodbye. 


‘Is chere not another way of reaching the Grange 
reside the avenue f” 

Maddox hesitated before he answered 

“Yaa, through the plaatetion. Wwould zou 
return by it’ We have plenty of time, 
It is not yet aix o'clock, aud none of the house- 
hold will be stirring for another two hour 

' You know your way well about the grounds,’’ 
she observed, ag they-bent their steps towards 
the plantation. 

The colour came in his cheek, and he bit. hia 


‘ike fo 





yes, fairly well, You sea I have stayed 
bere rather often for tha shooting, Adela is the 
only relation i have ia England, aad she has been 
very kind t: se—so has her husband, too," 

By going through the plantation; they were 
ecreened from the aight of anyone at the house, 
nevertheless the walk was not <o pleasant as it 
ovight have been if the ground had been drier. 

Rain had fallen the day befora, aud the thick 











lacing Lougha of the trees had prevented 
sun from: reaching the path, which was is 


onsequence too moist be altogether good 


ter 





the 
walk & 

At one part of the road Nero, the bloodhound, 
had besn soberly trotting on in front, sud- 
Lasid@, and made his way to an cld 

ik, which looked as if it had 


Cry aE RED 
ud had half of its bark 


bas 


née gave vent 





Vera was aurprised at the frown. that came on 
her companion’s brow. I¢ vanished immediately, 





but 250 before she had time to see the extraor- 
Jinary change it effected im his handsome, 
smooth face, which for the moment was abso 


lutely tranaformed 
' 


* be shouted but 


and Dudley there 
¥o0d after him, and 


‘Come back Nero—Ne 
y only wagged his 
aged iu the brus 











ng by the collar, 
red a strange thing,” said Vera 
looking om the ground rather 
attent fund gomeone haa been here 





“ Tf you will allow me, [ will accompany | 














within the laet fewhours, whose footmarks corre: 
pond exactly with yours.” 

* What do you mean }"’ 

For answer she pointed to the path in front of 
her, aud there clearly enough were the imprints 
of boots—~a double track, as if someone had come 
from the Grange, turned aside just where the 
dog had darted off, and thea come back, and re- 
traced his stepa. 

The track crosséd occasionally, bat it wa: 
néver*+heless perfectly distinet, and the marks, as 
Vera said, corresponded exactly with Maddox's 
boots. 

“Perhaps you were in the plantation thi: 
morning before you came to the Grange,” sai 
Vera, “‘only;” she added, “that would not ex 
plain the double track.” : 

“T-haven’> been here at all for days,” he 
rejoined rather shortly. “It must have been 
someoue prowling about in search of rabbits—a 
poacher most likely.’ 

Vera thought that poachers’ boots would prot 
ably Be much larger, and have hobnails in them, 
but this opinion ehe kept t&horself. i 

She waz beginning to learn the wisdom of 
goldea silence. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
TWO DECLARATIONS, 

A weet had passed away, aud Vers had not 
seen Maurice. Every day on some pretext or 
other she managed to go down to the old thorn, 
bat elways with the same result, and her heart 


‘grew sore with a longing that she hardly dared 


put.ia words, even to her-own consciousness, 
“Mig@inwhile Dudley Maddox still remained at 
the Grange, and she saw a good deal of bim. 
Certainly his coming made the house much 
brighter, although even his presence could sot 
altogether lift the cloud that seemed to hang over 
the gloomy old place. 

He was always ready to accompany the young 
girl on ber walks, sing duets with her to the old 
guitar that he had hunted up, and make himself 
generally agreeable. 

Mra, Graham did not encourage the intimacy ; 
indeed Vera thought thatshe didallin her power 
to prevent the two young people being thrown 
together ; bub her efforts were nof crowned with 
success, Dudley hada way of quietly carrying 
his point in apite of any amount of opposition. 

He was clever and well read; but there waa’ a 
certain secretivenees about him which not. even 
Vera could overcome. He seldom epoke of him- 
self, never of his past life, and neither he nor 
madame had offered any explanation’ of hic 
sudden appearance at the Grange, or alluded to 
his possession of the latch-key. 

Vera saw her father every day ; but the inter 
views were nob altogether satisfactory. Try as 
she would the girl could not disguise from herse!: 
the fact that her father had bitterly disappointed 
her. 

True, their meetings generaliy took place in 
the presence of madame, which mate any display 
of affection impossible, Oace or twice when they 
chanced to be alone the old man had surprised 
bis daughter by saddenly straining her to his 
breast, and whispering to -her brokenly how much 
he cared for her; but Vera shrack from such 
outbursts, their restrained vehemence frightened 
her, 

Once, too, she had been witness toa scene be- 
tween husband and wife that was uot intended 
for her eyes. She had leit the study, and then 
had gone back to ask ber father if she might get 
a book out of his well-stored shelves. She pauecd 
on the threshold, for madame was kueeling beside 
Mr. Graham’s chair, her arms round bia neck, 
and her face upraised to his. 

Tell me you care for me still, tel! me T am 
frst with you!” she cried oub, in a passionate 
imploring voice. ‘Sometimes I have a horrible 
fear that that ¢irl haa come between us, and if 
that were so wast good would my life be to me! 
Yes, I am jealous, I acknowledge, what woman 
who loves as I love you is not? YX would kilb her 
if T thought she had robbed me of your affection. ” 

Vera quictly withdrew, and postpoued askioy 
for her book. 
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That eame evening she slipped out of the house, 
as che thought unperceived, aud instead of going 
down the avenue she took the path through the 
plantation, thiaking she would ran less risk of 
being geen, aud thus escape D Maddox's 
company. 
i 3 rx before she had got more ‘than half way 
he came up with her from behind. 

“Why didn't you tell me you were going 
out?” he asked, reproachfully. “Tt was only by 
the merest chance that I saw you.” ‘ 

“Perhaps I didn’t wish you to see me at all,” 
she rejoined, balf archly, half defiantly. 

“In that cage you are very cruel.” 

“AmI! I don’t quite see where the cruelty 
contes in,” 

“But women ore cruel when they know they 
hove unlimited power,” he added, inconséquently, 
not heeding herremark, and switching the bushes 
moodily with a cane he heldinhishand. “ They 
are al! the same, every one,” 

“Your experience has been an unfortunate 
one,” 

‘Tt has been much the same as that of other 
men, 1 expect, only that I have not fribtered 
away toy heart in half-a-d. zen silly flirtations, as 
is the case with 80 ‘many fellows nowadays.” 

“ And on that actount you claim for yourself 
special virtue !" Vera esid, rather eatirically, 

"T don't do anything of the sort. What I do 
claim for myself is the power of loving’ with a 
passionate devotion that I fancy is rare ia this 
uineteenth century of otra,” 

He locked & t at ber as he spoke, and 
Vera's eyes fell under the ardour of his gaze. 
She moved alittle to one side’so as toiucrease the 
listance between them, and in xo doing her drapery 
was caught by @ bramble, which held her fast, 

Ta a moment Dudley was on his knees at her 
feet striving to disengage the soft white folds. 
The task was apparently not an easy one, for he 
lingered over io much longer than there seemed 
to be any necessity for, and when the dreas was 
finally released he stood in front of the young 
girl so 2s to prevent her goirg forward. 

“Wait “a minute,” he said; and bis breath 
camerather faster {han usual, “I want to have 
a good look at you so as to get a mental. portrait 
of how you appear this evening. You have never 


been so beautiful—sureiy no woman ever was 50. 


beautiful!" 

The words seemed forced from “him by a 
power etrepgér than himself, and, indeed, ie had 
s fair excuse for them, for Veralooked supremely 
lovely 

She wore a*white cloth dress, in which every 

pple curve, every rounded contour of Ler figure 
was displayed to fullest perfection. 

A sash of soft fill amber silk was twisted round 
ler waist, and a tiny ribbon of the same colour 
&iteted through the great burnished knot of her 
hair, whith shone like red gold in the evening 
light, 

Her cheeks were flushed—as much with adnoy- 
ance as anything else—but the cause did not 
prevent the effect from being very perfect. Could 
auything be more lovely thaa that rich carmine 
Liuab, with the  vsivet darkness of her lashes 
lying upm tt} 

“Vera |!" Maddox exclaimed, seizing both her 
hinds in his/ and epeaking in a quick, strained 
whisper, “I have never been conquered by a 
woman before, bub I yield myself # willing ‘slave 
vow, You have bewitched me, enthralled te, 
sud my life ig worthless ifit cannot be shared witl: 
you. Lhave not knows you long; ‘but each mo- 
macut psseed in your presence has been like driok- 
ing deep of life's yich4st and reddest elixir, 
Darking, I love you! Good Heavens! ” he cried, 
Wh a fierce movement of impatience, “how 
weak words are to express one’s deepest feelings | 
A. hundred men migh? say the same words to 
524, but they wou!d be ivcapable of feeling one 
tithe of the passion tlist burns in my heart at 
the mere sense that you are near me! Whats 
life I will give you, Ver, if you will only be 
mine | I will ‘take you away from here, away 
‘rom prey akiss and-ebilly winds, to some southera 
‘and where it is always summer and the eun 


5 


2 ways shines, [will devote myself to pou with 


6 utter devotion that will think iteelf repaid a | 


wadred fold “by one kiss from your sweet lps 


But she had reckoned without her’ 


Speak to me, my beautiful princess, give me 
hope, tell me that you will let me teach you love's 
sweet lessons |” 

The words poured from his lips in an eloquent 
stream that left him no time to heed the look of 
distreas which had come ia her eyes. His over- 
whelming passion blinded him to everything. 
ws could not ny apt she epee po — his 

wooing, almost frightened by his vehemence, 

“TOM, no, no!” she oied, iticoherently, and yet 

touched by his evident sincerity. 
it cam never be!” 

“Don’t say that, Veral I will be very patient ; 
Y will wait for youn as lorg as Jacob waited for 
Rachel if you bid me doso ; but I can’t give you 
up! No, if you refuse me a hundred times I 
won't take your answer as final.” 

At this moment there came the deep-mouthed 
bay of Nero from close at hand, and a second 
oe Madame appeared round a curve in the 
path. 

An instantaneous chauge came over Dudley, 
He loosed the girl’s hands and drew farther back, 
muttering at the anme time an imprecation below 
his breath. 

Mrs, Grabam, although she was in sight, was 
still out of earshot ; nevertheless Maddox lowered 
his voice to a whisper, as he said, swiftly,— 

“You will not betray what I have said to you— 
you will make no mention of it to Adela?” 

“TY gkall make no mention of it to anyone,” 
she returned with the gentle dignity that sat so 
well upon her, 

For a moment Dudley looked gloomily on the 
ground, then, rousing himself with an effort, he 
added, — 

Twill go and meet Adela, Perhaps under 
the circumstances you would rather continue 
your walk alone.” 

She was grateful to him for the suggestion, 
which met with her fall approval. She was still 
a little agitated, and glad to have an opportunity 
of getting back her usualcalm, Dudley Maddox 
Was ® man with a very strong personality, ond a 
certain dominating power of will that made 
itsel€ felt by all with whom he came in contact, 
and Vers could not dismiss his declaration from 
her niiod as merely an ordinary everyday episode. 
There was something fascinating about the man 
too, and she acknowledged this to herself even 
while she was conscious of a sence of mistrust 
that'had haunted her ever since their first meeb- 
ing, Tho idea that the Grange held some secret 
still possessed her, and io her own mind she 
connected Maddox with it. 

When she reached the end of the plantation 
she turned round to find out if the other two 
were in sight, but’as she could not see them she 
concluded they must have gone back home. She 
gave a little sigh of relief, and her footsteps grew 
swifter and lighter, while she hurried through 
the rusty vld lodge gates into the lane, The 
message she iad 
dove’s feather lay on. the lowest branch of the 
thorw tree, 

“He must have been here yosterday,” the 
young’ gir! murmured disappointedly, “and 
perhaps he won’t come again this evening.” 

But hardly had the words passed her lips before 
Maurice himself appeared in the distance. 

How his face lighted up as he saw her, and 
how the red Slood. flashed up, watm and bright, 
to ber cheeks! For a little while they stood 
t hand clasped in hand, saying nothing, but feeling 
es if the golden gates had opened and they had 
entered Paradise, 
hands away. 

You 
tioningly. 

“Yes; and left you my message, Did you 
see it in the thorn tree? [ only returned from 
Londow yesterday afternoon, so you see I lost no 
time in seeking you. Tam putting up with my 
uncle, Lord Evremoude, and I a little diffi- 
culty in evading his questious as to where I was 
going,” Maurice added, swiling. 

“ Have you diacovered anything concerning the 
jewels?” 

* Not very much ; nevertheless, I feel I am on 
the track of discovery. I went to the captain of 


“It cannot be 





' frankly told him my object, 





the ship which brought the jewels over, and 
He st once promised 





n expecting was there-~a | 


were here last night?” she said, ques- | 





| 
| 





At last Vera gently drew her | 








to give me every assistance ia his power, and I 
obtained a list of the paseengers who had come 
over with him. He says that he told mo one of 
the value of the diamonds, and yot he was aware 
that a whisper of it had somehow got abroad. 
The crew he believed to be above suspicion. I 
got the help of detectives, and they traced all the 
passengers, with a satisfactory result in every 
case aave one, An old man who had come aboard 
at Marseilles was fouad to have given a false 
address, and presumably a false name also—that 
of Cardew. After landing at Southampton all 
trace of him was lost, and although the detec- 
tives made every effort they were unable to find 
out what had become of him, His desoription is 
that of a tall man of about sixty, with very long 
white hair and beard-~altogether a striking look- 
ing person, and one who would bo likely to 
attract attention. My own impression is that he 
is identical with my poor brother's murderer. 
Of course it is premature to say so, and the 
detectives won't commit themselves to an opinion, 
but they are now muking every possible inquiry, 
and I am hoping to hear in a day or two that 
they have been successful. More than that, [ 
shall have a portrait of Cardew, and tha wil! be 
a tremendous aid.” 

“ How shall you obtain it ?” 

“Through one of the pagsengera who had « 
detective camera with him, and who was always 
surprising people by taking their likenesses without 
theix knowledge. The captain told me of this 


| young man, and said that he believed he had con 


trived to photograph every person on board, or 
nearly every one, Sol went to him on the 
chance that he might have Cardew in hia gallery, 
and I found this was the ease. But be bad not 
yet developed the negative, so I did not see it 
He promised to print one or two proofs this week 
and forward them to me. On the whole my visit 
to the captain has borue fruit ; it was you who 
first suggested it, you know?” 

Vera smiled, but did not say anything. 
fair face wore a very thoughtful Jook. 

“T have not told ‘you all,” continued Maurice 
“This morning I went with one of the engineers 
of the line through the Greystoke tunnel, anc in 
the wall we found a few. bricks that had evidentiy 
been loorened, We took them out aud diecovered 
a holiow at the back, quite large enough for the 
murderer to have hidden his feminine disguise 
after he left the train,”’ 

“ But the clothes were not there?” 

“No, I hardly expected to find them. They 
were doubtless only placed there temporarily, and 
were abstracted later oun—in the night, mos 
likely, and probably by a confederate, This cox 
firms my former idea that we shall find the guilty 
person somewhere in the neighbourhood of Orey- 
stoke, 

“There is another point that I have not get 
mentioned, and which increases our suspicion 
against Cardew. E 


Her 


It seems a daring robbery of 
bonds took place at Marseilles just before he lef: 
the place, and the police fancy he wes concerned 
init, They tell methere have been lately several 
robberies of the same description both in Magland 
and abroad, and yet there is no clue to the per 
petrators of them; brut it is known a gang of 
thieves exists with au extremely daring and 
clever captain at their head—-may be this ver 
man. I will show you his photograph directly I 
get it” 

They were walking quietly up the lane, which 
was lighted by the last level gleams of sunset. 
A blackbird flew low across their path with a sharp 
startled cry, the air was full of the fresh we 
fragrance of leaf and bicssom, and except tor 
the songs of the birds complete stilluesa reigned 

Suddenly Vera stumbled overa stone, uttering 
@ little exclamation of pain as her foot struck 
against it. She would have fallen forward had 
not Maurice caught her io bis arms in time. 

“Tam not hurt,” she said, hurriedly, trying 
to extricate herself, but vainly, for he would no 
let her go, 

' Was there some sorcery about 
night? Had ber loveliness gained ; 
aubtle power which took captive men’s senses 4 
held them in a bondege from which they did no 
even desire to escapes; It would seem 80 

Maddox had fallen uuder the spell an 
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now Maurice felt its potency. Nothing had been | blanched with fear, was a man in a smock frock. 


farther from his intention when he met her that 
evening than a declaration of love, and yet when 
his arms touched her, when for one shorb moment 
she lay on his breast, her heart throbbing against 
bie, her beautiful lipe so near his own, a sudden 
madness came over him, and be could not keep 
back the torrent of words that pressed for ut- 
terance, 

Almost before he knew what he was doing he 

ld her how the thought of her filled his life, 
and this time Vera did not draw back. In good 
truth her pulses were leaping aa wildly as his 
own, the blood was conrsing through her veins 
with as swift vitality, His passionate utterances 
unfolded to her the meaning of the secret she had 
not dared to whisper to her own heart-——she loved 
him ! 


CHAPTER IX, 
AN INVITATION, 


Lire presented a different aspect to Veronica 


Grabem after that magic evening, 

There was new light in her eyes, a more 
beantiful bicou on her cheeks, an added radiance 
in her expression, 


It seemed to her that she had ..ot known what 
happiness really was until Maurice St. John’s 
kiases transformed the budding } 
into the perfect flower. 

The only cloud on her horizon was the aeces- 
sity for secrecy, 

Maurice thought it would be a sort of disre- 
‘pect to his brother's memory if his engagement 
were announced so soon after poor Frank’s death, 
so he decided to wait for three months before he 
asked Mr. Graham’s consent to his daughter's 
betrothal. 

Meanwhile the lovers met every evening either 
in the lane, or the plantat'un, and the golden 
hours few by asif no dark shadows lurked in 
the background ready to blot out the sunshine. 

Neverthe'oos, matters at the Grange were by 
no means satiefactory, aud if Vera had nob been 
so wrapped up ia her love dream, she would 
have recognised this, 

Her interviews with her father became fewer, 


and madame’e manner grew shorter and sharper. | 


fter Vera found her atep-mother’s eyes fixed 
on her face instinct. with a brooding hate that for 
the moment made her shiver. 

A smouldering fire of revengeful venom dwelt 
there which must inevitably break into a blaze 
sooner or later. 

Dudley Maddox still remained an inmate of 
the house, but he wever alluded to those wild 
words of love into which be had been hurried. 

She seldom met him alone—-Mra, Graham 
seemed to take great pains to guard against such 
a possibility. 

Most of Vera’s time was spent out of doors, 
the grew to hate the very atmosphere of ihe 

inlese old Grange, with ite encircling trees and 
tagnaont water, 
Nero had becom 
his time, and she 
ber long solitary excursions, 


ye in her heart. 





| muttered the prisoner, 











| 


' 


| 


His eyes were almost starting out of his head, 
and the moment they fell on Vera, he screamed 
out,-— 

“Take that beast away—call him off—shoot 
him—do something with him! He’ll tear me to 
pieces if he gets the chance, and the branch I’m 
holding on to is very slight—it might crack at 
apy minute. For the dear Lord’s sake, young 
lady, get him away.” 

Vera put ber hand on his collar and tried to 
soothe the angry animal. Her efforts, however, 
were only partially euccessful, 

Nero consented to leave off barking, but he lay 
down in an attitude of attention, keeping his red 
eyes fixed watchfully on his wretched victim, and 
ready to pounce at # moment’s notice if the un- 
fortunate man gave the least symptom of de- 
acending, 

** Ob Lord, oh Lord, what will become of me !” 
desperately. ‘‘ He'll 
devour me to a dead certainty. I can see it in 
his eyes.’ 

“TY will take him away directly,” said Vera, 
still keeping her hand on his collar; “ but you 
must tell me first what business you have here. 
These are private grounds, aud you are trespass- 
ing.” 

“TI was a’comiug up to the house, ee 
p'raps I might be took on asa labourer,” retu 
the ran, his self. poasession apparently returning. 
* T heard as how a odd man was wanted up there. 
Maybe you know if it’s true?” 

“I know, it is not true,” the young girl 
responded, looking at him rather closely, for his 
sudden change of tone had arrested her attention, 
“and I would advise you to go back immediately, 
and not to venture in the neighbourhood sgain.” 

“You just let me find myself safe outside 


| them there gates, and the weaith of the Ingies 


wouldn’t make me trust my precious carkis in 
that brute’s reach agen!” exclaimed the man, 
vivaciously, “I’ve too much respeck for my 
bones, Miss.”” 

Vera had some difficulty in persuading Nero of 
the wisdom of retiring. The animal cast sundry 
and regretful glances at the dangling lege of his 
enemy, and continued bis growling long after she 
had dragged him away. But when he reached 
the Grange his attention was distracted by the 
very unneual sight of a carriage, drawn by a pair 
of ponies, and driven by a delicately fair, vivacious 
looking lady, attired in slight mourning, who 
uttered » ' otle cry of delight as her eyes fell on 
Vera. 

“You are Miss Craham, are you not!” she 
exclaimed, throwing the reins to the groom, and 
jumping down from her seat to advance towards 
the young girl “I must intraguce myself as 
Lady Evremond, Maurice St. John’s aunt by 
marriage. 
ance, and see if I could not persuade you to drive 
back with me to thé Court, or if not, to promise 
to come to-morrow and stay with me for a few 
days. Iam glad you happened to appear just at 
this woment, for to tell you the truth the 


reconcilad to her presence by | Grange looked so dismal and like an -ogre’s castle 
often took him with her on | that [ was really half frightened into goin 


back 
with my mission unfulfilled!” She laughed as 


Mrs. Graham had at first objected to this, but | she said this, a pretty musical laugh, that Vera 
a few words from Dudley soon silenced her ob- | compared to a ripple of silver belle. 


“But won't you come in, now!” she returned, 


Vera sometimes wondered at his influence over | “and then you will be able to judge for yourself 


the woman, However, as it was generally exercised 
in her favour, she had no occasion to regret it. 

She was returning one morning from a long 
ramble, and had reached the plantation, when 
Nero broke into a furious barking, and bounded 
away through the undergrowth, making the wood 
echo with his deep-mouthed bay. 

Vera called him back, but her calls were ur 


that the ogre does not live here,” 

“] think not this morning, my dear, as T have 
had the good fortune to meet you. Is there any 
reason why you should not drive back with me at 
once?” 

Vera looked doubtful; the ides was very 
farcinating, and she wea immensely attracted by 
Lady Evremond ; but it was neceasary to obtain 


heeded, and she hurried after him rather fearing { permiseion from the authorities within before she 


a catastrophe—for the dog was as savage as 2 
lion, and would have shown small mercy to a 
stranger who happened to crose his path, 

The scene that met the young girl’s gaze would 
have been comic if it had not also inspired her 
with terror for after consequences. 

There stood Nero at the foot of a tree exhibi- 
ting his fangs in a truly ferocious manner, while 
half way up the trunk, clinging to the branches 
for dear life 





| ventured to accept the ‘nvitation, Perhaps her 


little ladyship guessed what was passing in her 
mind, for she added,— 

“Run in and hear what your father says. I 
will wait here meanwhile, and study natural 
history in the shape of the frogs that have 
colonised the moat.” 

Vera at once adopted the euggestion, and ran 
round to the study, where she hoped to find her 


and showing a face absolutely | father alone. 


T camé over to make your aeqnaint- | 








But in this she was disappointed, for madame 
was seated on @ hassock at the old man’s feet, 
busy mending a hole in his dressing-gown. 

In a few words Vera gave her message, which 
was the occasion of an exchange of significant 
glances between husband and wile. 

For a minute neither spoke; then madame 
said angrily,-— 

“Why did not Lady Evremond comein? It 
is all nonsenee to say the dismal exterior of the 
house frightened her ; but the fact is she wanted 
to be polite to you and rude to me. ..Oh, yes, | 
understand it all perfectly. Here have I been 
living here for months, and her high and mighty 
ladyship has never thought it worth her while 
to call on me, while directly you come home she 
and Lord Evremond go out of their way to make 
themselves agreeable. But I won’t have it. You 
shall not go to the Court—do you hear, Vera} 
I forbid it.” 

An expression of unmistakable disappointment 
swept over poor Vera's face, and she looked 
imploringly at her father. 

He fidgeted uneasily fm his chair, then 
addressed his wife half deprecatingly. 

“Don't you think, Adela, we might let the 
child go—not to-day, but to-morrow? Under 
the circomstances, | am of opinion it might be 
advisable—what do you say ” 

His tone was full of significance, and seemed 
to impress her against her will, 

She let her eyes fall eullenly. 

‘Very well, You are her father, and ought 
to know best. If you wish her to go, I won't 
continue my objections,” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” Vera cried, 
radiant, and she flew back to Lady Evremond. 

“Yam sorry I can’t carry you off to-day,” enid 
her ladyship, taking her seat in the carriage 
again, “‘ but it is eomething to have secured * 
for to-morrow. I will send over about this 
in the morning, and I shan’t let you go under a 
week. That ie understood, By the way, how is 
your father?” 

“ Not very well, I am afraid.” 

“Tam sorry for that. He used to be a great 
friend of my husband's in his younger days, and 
I think I have seen him once or twice too, He 
struck me as being very pleasaut and genial—it 
isa pity he shuts himself up so now. However, 
I have no doubt he kuows his own feelings best, 
and perhaps he prefers books to society.. For my 
part, I like human documents best. Well, au 
revoir, my dear Miss Graham—-til] to-morrow.” 

She waved her hand blithely as she drove 
away, snd Vera stood watching her until a turn 
in the avenue hid her and her ponies from view. 

The sight of her merely seemed to do the gir! 
good—she was not so very young, but she was so 
bright, eo refined, so gay, and brought with hers 
whiff of the world of fashion that was simply 
fascinating to one whose life was as quiet and 
gloomy as Vora’s. 

After she had gone the girl walked slowly 
round towards the study, and then she noticed, 
for the firet time, that it was built in a sort of 
tower that stood out from the rest of the house, 
and contained a couple of rooms above. 

She supposed they were uucccupied, for the 
wiudows were blocked up with inside shutters, 
and the ivy that overgrew the tower had made as 
perfect network across the glass. 

Although outside the sun was shining bril- 
liantly this part of the building was in shadow, 
for not only did it front the east, but the sweep- 
ing boughs of the huge cedar kept out air and 
sunlight, 

“Oh, papa!” Vera cried, struck with » sudden 
pity as she saw the cowered up figure in the big 
arm-chair, “do leave this wretcbed room an 
come into the sunshine with me, Do you know 
you have never once been outside the house since 
T came home.” 

He smiled as he raised his head, and then 
sighed. 

** Sunlight is for the young, my child, not for 
the old. It makes my head ache. However, it 
you want to have a companion Dudley will xe 
with you for a walk. He is in the library with 
your step-mother. They have just left me.” 


But I don’t want Dudley—-I want you.” 
“ That is very good of you, Vera, Well, come 
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,nd sit on this hassock, and we will have a little 
chat. By the way. I hope you and Dudley get on 
well together. He is a good-hear young 
fellow, and has showed great kindness to me in 
many ways.” 

Vera made no reply ; but she moved reatiesely 

aa her father laid hand on her head. She 
would have drawn away, but that she feared die- 
pleasing hiro. 
' “And so you are anxious to get away to Evre- 
mond Court?” he went on presently. “ Well, it 
will be & pleasant little change for you. It will 
be a glimpse of the world. By the way, what 
about your dresses }”” 

“Oh, I ehall manage all right. Lady Evre- 
mond won’t expect to see me a great swell.” 

“J suppose you have no jewellery of any 
kind?” he asked, thoughtfully. 

“None; except what 1 am wearing at the 
present moment.” 

"Which is worth about thirty shillings all 
told. Well, we must see what we can do for 
you,” saying which he rose from his chair, and 
hobbled painfully to an old bureau that stood in 
one corner of the room, which he unfastened 
with a key that hung round his neck. 

From some ee ome meg forth a 
brown paper parcel, this he opened, display- 
ing to view a necklace of white stones that threw 
out iridescent gleams as the light fell upon it. 

“There! you can have that. It is a pretty 
thing, and it belonged to your mother. Don’t let 
Madame see it, or even suspect I have given it 
you. She might think she had a claim to it, 
instead of which it should of right be yours.” 

‘How lovely!” enthusiastically breathed 
Vera, to whom jewellery was as pleasing as it is 
to most young girls; “ but is it not very valu- 
able?” 

“ {t would be if the stones were real diamonds ; 
but they are not.” 

“What are they—paste?” asked Vera, and it 
must be admitted there was disappointment ix 
hor tone, ' 

“No; they are crystals of a peculiar and un- 
common kind. They have a certain value of their 
own ; but what I meant to say was you mustn’t 
run away with the idea that they are pure bril- 
lisata, However, they’ll look just as wel! when 
they shine on your white neck. Now, what are 
you going to give me for them?” he added, 
playfully. 

‘What can I give you?” 

“A kies. That will content me;” but one did 
uot content him, for he kissed her over and over 
again, and when she finally took the jewela away 
with her it was with his repeated injunctions that 
she should not show them to her step-mother. 

The rest of the afternoon she epent furbishing 
up her somewhat ecanty wardrobe, so as to make 
it preeentable for appearing at Evremond Court, 
where she would meet her lover, and where it 
therefore behoved her to look ber best. Of course 
she knew that the invitation was due to Maurice's 
influence, otherwise Lady Evremond would cer- 
tainly not have gone out of her way to visit the 
Grange. 

Just as it became dusk, but before the lamps 
were lighted, she bethought herself of the two 
rooms in the east wing “which she had noticed in 
the morning ; and a sudden freak to explore the 
old Grange—which she had not hitherto done— 
and see what these rooms were used for, made 
her put by her work and go into the corridor. 

In order to reach the east wing she bad to 
traverse innumerable passages, and at the end of 
the last one she was confronted by @ green baize 
door, which was shut, but from the lock of which 
® couple of keys hung down on a chain. She 
pushed this, and it yielded, to give acceas to o 
dork oak panelled corridor, at the end of which 
was a stained-glass window-—but so shaded by 
the fattened cedar branches and fretted over 
with cobwebs that the light had much ado to 
come in at all, 

As Vera entered, the baize door swung to with 
2 curiously hollow, metailic sound, that, for the 
‘oment startled her, and half inclined ber to go 
sock, And, indeed, there was something in the 
very atmosphere of the place suggestive of eerie 
and ghostly ideas—the silence, the chill, the damp 





smells of mould, the hanging festoons of cobwebs 
—all conspired to produce this effect. 

But Vera was no coward ; and after a moment's 
hesitation she proceeded boldly to the end gf the 
passage in order to look through the window. 
And then a curious thing happened. Through 
the blurred and misty panes o face looked in at 
her—ite outlines dim and uncertain, but the eyes 

lowing like those of some wild beast as they met 
e~ ete she stood white and terrified, and 
conscious of some horrible fascination that kept 
her rooted to the spot, and would not allow her 
to move—a veritable nightmare. Then she 
closed her eyes in desperation. When she opened 
them again the face was gone, but simultan- 
eously a hand shot out of the darkness of the 
faded hangings on the wall, and grasped her arm. 

“Good gracious, Deborah, is that you!” she 
exclaimed, turning sharply round, and re- 
cognizing the coarse face anc moustached lips of 
the old housekeeper. “ How you startled me.” 

“Tt’s well it was nothing worse than me that 
startled you,” rejoined Deborah, eullenly. “What 
brings you here, I'd like to know?” 

“JT was only going on a voyage of discovery 
— the house. Surely there’s uo harm iu 
t 2° 

“Harm or not, I'd advise you not to do it 
again. P'raps you might see sights you didn’t 





want to if you come pokin’ and pryin’ about these 


“What do you mean? Surely you don’t 
believe iu ghosts }” | 

“Never you mind what I believe in. I've seen 
what I've seen, and I know what I know—that 
is, the less you go trespassing about this t of 
the house the better. Come, move on. I want 
to lock up again,” 

She put her hand on Vera's shoulders, and | 
seemed as if ahe would push her towarda rot 
door, The young girl's face flushed at the 
contact, but it would have been too undignified 
to attempt re pecially as this msscu- 
line looking old woman seemed to be as strong as 
the proverbial horse-—and se she shook off the 
touch, and waiked out of the corridor, Deborah 
following and carefully locking the door behind 
her. 


jateance 





“Look here, missie,” she said, catching Vera 
up, and speaking in a lower and different tone. 
“T’ve no wish to offend you—you're young, and 
all young people are foolish, so I'll just give you 
one bit of advice. It isn’t always eyes are made 
to see with, aud ears to hear with—sometimes 
they’re only useful for telling you what you 
mustn't see, and mustn't hear. Do you under- 
stand ¢” 

Vera shook her head helplessly. She saw the 
old woman did not mean to be impertinent, but 
before she could ask her what she meant they 
were met by Madame, who was coming upstairs, 
looking thoroughly disturbed. 

“Such a terrible thing bas happened |” she 
exclaimed. ‘ We have just found Nero outside, 


poisoned.” 
(To be continued.) 








Oxssgervations from « captive balioow. are more 
easily carried out at sea than on land, because 
the air currents are more uniform and are not so 
subject to sudden changes. Vessels can be dis- 
tinguished perfectly, and there is no difficulty in 
recognising whether they are merchantmen or 
men-of-war. Some recent experimenta with these 
bailoons result in the conclusion that at a height 
of one thousand three hundred feet ib is not 
possible to see ithe bottom of the sea io any great 
depth, in consequence of the impediments to 
vision offered by the colour of the water and of 
the bottom. With a favourable light rocks and 
eaud banks are clearly defined at depthe of from 
nineteen to twenty-three feet. Larger send banks 
can be seen dccording to the colour of the water 
at a depth of forty feet. In naval warfare captive 
balloons would be of great utility as observa- 
tories to a fleet, enabling the officers to recon- 
noitre the entrance of unknown harbours, and for 
ascertaining the exact position of forts, batteries 
and other defences. In time of peace the 
Lalloone could be used i: hydrographical re- 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Mas. Lennox. would have been amused could 
she have known Lady Mary's fears respecting 
her. It was perfectly true that she had tele- 
graphed three times to Sir Guy, but the first 
two messages were in obedience to his earnest 
request that if she needed any help he could give 
she would send for him ; whilat the last—the one 
Lady Mary had told Brenda about--was raally 


| sent not on her own behalf but another's. 


Sir Guy reached Kennington late in the after 
noon, He found Mrs, Lennox alone in ber little 
front parlour looking more depressed and troubled 
even than usual; but her expression changed to 
one of relief as she greeted him. 

“Tt was good of you to come. Mrs. Fulton is 
in such trouble. She was here this morning in 
such distress I promised to send for you. I 
could think of no one else.” 

“Mrs. Fulton!” exclaimed Guy Cameron, “I 
never heard of her in my life.” 

“She is Sir Marmaduke Tremaine’s house- 
keeper ; perhaps you bave heard of her ss 
* Martha ’.” 


“ Martha! of course I have, she is a kind of 
combined housekeeper, family servant, and des- 
pot. Do you know | meant to call in at Dolphin- 
atreat after secing you,if I could make time. We 
are getting seriously alarmed about Sir Marma- 
duke.” 

“So is Mra, Fulton,” explained Susan Lenuox ; 
“it will be a month to-morrow siuce he left 
Dolphin-street. He told her he might be goue a 
couple of nights, and from that day to this she 
has heard nothing from him,” 

“ Why in the world didn't she send to me?” 

“I don’t think, poor woman, she knew what 
to do, Her master hates being talked about; 
and, perhaps, she was afraid of offeuding him. 
She telegraphed to his country house, and found 
he had not been there, and they were not 
expecting him." 

“What made her come to you?” 

“Finding my name and address on a sheet of 
paper in Sir Marmaduke’s study. She left the 
paper with me. It seems to bea sort of plan 
for the week following his leaving Doiphin-etreet. 
She hoped, poor woman, by coming to me to 
discover if her master had been here.” 

The '* plan” was only a few pencil lines jotted 
hastily on a piece of paper. Sur Guy ran his eve 
rapidly over it. 

Monday, May 23rd.—Cameron Castle. 

Tuesday, May 24th.—P. M. 

Wednesday, May 25th.—P. M. 

Thursday, 26.--Call on Mrs, Lennox, 9, Turner- 
street, Kennington. 

Friday, May 27th.—-See G. and B. 

Saturday, May 28th.— Back to C. C. 

“ He did come to us on the 23rd of May, 1 
remember the date perfectly, but he left very 
early the next morning.’’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Lennox, “he went back to 
Dolphin-street for about av He ras 
employed chiefly in writing lettere. There is uo 
dovbt it was then he made this “plan ;” pr 
bably he meant to put it in hia pocket, and 
forgot it,” 

“And do you mean to say that woman has 
actually done nothing for a month?” cried Sir 
Guy indignantly ; ‘ ahe ought to be prosecuted.” 

*She did her duty according to her lights,” 
said Mrs, Lennox; “she seems to have had a 
great fear of annoying ber master by making any 
commotion. Then I gather that Sir Marmaduke 
is by no means 8 punctual man ; 60, perhaps, st 
firet the delay in his return did not alarm her 
When her fears were once aroused, she did her 
utmost, telegraphing both to his covgtry house 
and to hia nephew at school ; she also inquired av 


our 
t Mahe 


| bia club, The moment she found the paper I 


have shown you she cane here. I could only tel 
her that I lad noi ceen Sir Marmaduke on the 
date named, ond suggested telegrophing for jou. 
She ie by no mesne a stupid woman ; for instavce, 
she made out that the entry for the 28th, ‘ Back 
to C. ©.” meant an intention to return to 
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Cameroa Castle, which I own never struck me. 
She elso guessed that G, and 1), stood for a firm 
of upholsterers who are refurnishing some rooms 
at Tremaine Grange. She had been to them 
before I saw her, and ascertained that though 
they had not seen Sir Marmaduke on the day 
named they had been expecting him to call for a 
month past, being, in fact, ab an utter standstill 
with his commission until they received more 
Aefnite instructions.” 

Guy Cameron looked at Mre. Lennox, 

‘What on earth does it mean} ” 

She shook ber head. 

“TY can form no idea, I suggeeted an accident. 
Even the strongest men are linble to mischances, 
such as being knocked down and run over, but 
Mrs. Fulton declared that when her master left 
Dolphin-etreet he had bis card case in his pocket, 
and also took with him a smal! travelling bag 
which had his name engraved on it,” 

Guy looked troubled, ® 

"J don’t like it,” he said gravely. “‘ Granted 
that Tremaine is not exact in business maiters, 





on much better with Brenda than I do, The truth | 
is, Susan, my ward detests me,” 

“Surely you are mistaken,” 

*T think not. Well, my guardiangh’'p is not 
likely to last very long, already there are peopled 
auxious to relieve me of it,” and he told her of | 
Fred Ainslie’s proposal, 

“T wish she bad accepted him,” said Mre, Len- 
nox, “Oh, yes, Lknow you and Lady Mary will 
take all possible care of the child, but I shall 
| never feel really easy about Brenda til! she iv eafe 
in @ husband’s care,” 

“Then I fear that your auxiety will last some 
time, for she assured me to-day she never in- 
tended to marry at all,” 

He tooka cab to DoJphin-street, Piccadilly being 
a far cry from Kennington, 

He found Mrs. Fulton had fretied herself 
almost into a fever with grief and suspense. 

“ You see, sir,” she said simply, “if I'd only 
something to do the waiting wouldn't seem so 
hard, but just to sib here with folded hands 
while my master may be in danger ig almost 





be is the last man ia the world to cause anyone 
needless anxiety. I kuow he waa particuiarly 
attached te ‘Martha,’ as he slways called her, 
and I can’t believe he would put her toall this 
worry nad uneosiness if he couid help it.” 

Mre. Lennox pointed to the letters “ PM” on 
the plan, 

"To my mind that is the solution to the mys- 
tery ; whatever‘ P MM’ represented was to occupy 
him two days; when we oan solve the enigma 
we shall know whether he kept that appointment 
and under what circumstances he waa last seen 
alive.’ 

Sir Guy looked almost as troubled as the eim 
ple-minded widow 

Sir Marmaduke had not an enemy in the 
world,” he said slowly an you form any idea 
as to the nature of his business with you {” 

“I should have thought under all the circum 


stances he would have avoided me steadily,” she | 


answered, 
“Tie was not to blame in that sad business of 
long ago,’ replied Sir Guy; “ but I thiok / can 


guess why he wished to see you. Brenda tells | 


me that his half-brother died under her father’s 
roof lest January. He would naturally want to 
hear the details of his death.” 

Mrs. Lennox's mild eyes filled with tears, 

‘f course I had heard Jack Tremaine was 
wild, what you calla black eheep, but, Sir Guy, 
no one could see him without loving him ; he had 
the most winning face, the most fascinating 
manner of any man I ever eaw.” 

“TI never met him,” replied Guy Cameron, 
“but ITknow he was the dirgrace of the family; 
he actually suffered imprisonment in the colony 
fox diamond stealing.” 

Mra, Lennox shook her head, 

“ Don't let us talk about him, we ehould never 
agree, and, indeed, Sir Marmaduke’s fate is a far 
moore pressing question.” 

"Tt is," agreed Sir Guy. “I propose to go 
round to Dolphin-street and see Mrs. Fulton, she 
may he able to tell me her master’s lawyer: ib 
used to be Carlyle, of the Inner Temple. I think 
the affair is too serious to be trifled with by ama 
teur handling.” 

Mrs. Lennox turned deadly white. 

“You can’t mean you think there has bees 
foul play ?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” said Sir Guy in 

roubled tonea; “but, I can’t believe a man of Sir 
Marmaduke’s steady habits and upright character 
would disappear like thia of his own free will. 
The lawyer may be able to tell me if he had 
roused anyone's ill will, His brother was wized 
Ip with « very shady lot 
whey conld have wo object in harming Tremaine,” 


% 


avy news i 
“Certainly. Do you know, Mrs, Lennox, you 
have never oncaasked after my ward.” 


‘Dear Brenda,” and a note of tenderness came 


enough to drive me mad, 

| * But he may not be in any danger, Martha,” 
insisted Sir Guy. 

| " He's never stayed away lite this of his own 
| free will,’ replied the woman. ‘' Why, two 
} weeks back was Whitsuntide, and they give four 
| days holiday at Master Don’s school. Sir Mar- 
maduke had planned he’d have the little boy up 
here and take him @ round of sight-seeing, I've 
written myself to Master Don, and he says he’s 
not heard irom his uncle for over a tuonth, He 
spent. Whitsuntide ab school. Now, Sir. Guy, | 
that child is the very light of the master’s eyes. | 
He well-nigh comnts the days to his holidaye. | 
You'll not make me believe be disappointed the | 
boy of his treat and never sent a word to | 
explain it willingly.” { 

Sir Guy did not believe it himself; Hvery 
word which came from the old servant made 
thiugs lock darker to him for his friend’s fate. 

‘Do you happen to kuow if Mr. Carlyle is etill 
your master’s lawyer /”’ 
| “Yes, air. The master hates business, and 

he's left things more and more to Mr, Carlyle ef | 
late years. [e’s made him Master Don’s guar- 
dian, for of course, you know, sir, he coukin’t 
trues Mr. John to look after the child,” ... 

‘“YTl go and see Mr, Carlyle as soon ag: his 
office opens to.morrow,” Guy promised; “and 
now, Mrs, Fulton, do you think you can take sae 
in for the night, or shall I go to an hotel }” 

She was delighted at the proposal, as he knew 
she would be, It gave-her both occupation and 
the delight of being useful. Guy Cameron had 
often spent a night in Dolphin-street with his 
friend, and Mrs, Fulton thought having him 
there was the next best thing to her master’s 
return. 

She would have preferred his opening the heap 








chambers in Dolphin-street, and remained there 
about au hour and a half, from that time to this 
all clue to his movements is lost. Hia house- 
keeper expected him to return in a- day or two, 
He had promised me another visit in a few days, 
George and. , the famous furniture 
people, have been expecting 4 call him res- 
pecting an erder of his they have in, hand, but 
uot one word or line bas come. He was last 
seen geting into a.cab at Lolphin-street early in 
the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of May, and 
from that moment bi: fate is lost in myetery,” 

“Good Heavens !”’ 

Sir Guy felt alarmed. He had expected ihe 
lawyer to make light of his feare, perhaps to 
laugh them to scorn, .He had told hiueelf le 
must be prepared for any amount of good- 
natured raillery, It came upon him now. that 
he would rather have borne the most mecking 
ridicule than have seen the terrible impression 
bis story made on Mr. Carlyle. 

“You were hig friend ag well as his lotwyer,” 
said Sir Guy, ‘‘surely you cau find tome clue to 
his mysterious abzencs ? 

“] should like to hear your own impressica 
first,” said the man of law cautiously, 

“Sat I haven't got one. My firet ‘Idea was 
that he had beemyun over and taken to a hos- 
pital ; but Mra, Falton declares he had his card- 
ease in his pocket; and was carrying a small 
travelling-bag, engraved with his name and 
address, so that ig Sew is impossible.” 

“Quite, And the housekeéper; she’s an old 
family eervant, and probably knows more of Sir 
Marmaduke than his closest friends.” 

“She! Well, you know Mx, Carlyle, that. vn- 
educated people always pile up the agony. Soe 
declares that Ae is kepi awoy/ That if he were 


free he would have come home or written,” 


ae Ab 1” 

“Bat,” sid Guy, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘ of course that is only vhe strong imagina. 
tion of au ignorant woman. People aren't kid- 
napped nowadays, specially strong men in the 
prime of life,” 

Mr. Carlyle did not answer this question except 
by the Trieh way of os enother, ' 

“ Weren't you surprised at aay greeting 7 I told 
you I hoped Sir Marmaduke bac eend you to tell 
me he had changed his mind fox “the scheme was 
madness,” 

“T bad forgotten that in my own atricty. 
What did you mean?” 

Mr. Carlyle took an“ervélope from his table 
drawer, and banded it to Sir Guy. 

“You are’ familiar with my client's writing. 
Should you say that was his hand ?” 

“ Certainly, I eonld ewear to ft'anywhere.” 

‘Then please read the letter.” 

Tt wae lated nearly a week previously, and the 
address given was of rather an obscure hotel fa 
Paris, 





of letters and papers which had accumulated: for 
Sir Marmaduke, but this Guy refused to do. 

" If there is anything wrong, Mre. Falton, Mr. 
Jarlyle will be the proper persen to oper those 
letters. I hope to see him by ten o'clock to- 
morrow, aud'then T shall know better what to be 
about, It is just possible, you kuow, that he is 
| in Sir Marmaduke’s confidence.” 
The clocks in the. neighbourhood of the 





| Teraple were atriking ten when Quy Cameron | 


reached Mr, Carlyle’s office and. inquired for 


him, 

‘* He'll be here ia ten minutes, sir,’’ seid the 
clerk ; “ bave you an appointment?” 

“No; bupI think Mr, Carlyle will see, me if 
you tell him I come on most urgent business 
conuected with Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, 

That name, evidently carried weight in the 


still as Jack is dead, | office, Guy found himself conducted to a plea- 


sant, well-furpished private, room, where in a 


And you will let me know when you have | short time he was joined by the head of the firw. 





The two. mon were slightly acquainted, aud 
| exchanged ordinary greetings ; then the lawyer 
said anxiously,-— 


{ t A . : 
1 hope Siz, Marmaduke Tremaine has eent 


into the widow's voice, “ you cannot think how I | yeu here to tell me he bas changed shie inatruc- 
have missed ber, I hope,” rather anxiously, | tions for I meyer heard of a madder echere.” 


f 


her for the past }”’ 


“My mother is delighted with her; she gets 


your mother likes her, and doee not condemn | 


“Tam here to ask you for news of my old 
friend, He Jeft my house in Bankshire, on the 
twenty-fourth of May; he went straight to his 


The note was thort and forperative, ‘more the 
| orders ef a superior to his employé’ than the in- 
structions amar would give to a lawye¥ who had 
| been for many years his friend and ‘adviser, ‘ 
Sir Marmaduke requested Mr. Carlyle to tel 
out five thousand pounds from such of his securi- 
ties and investments as were easiest to realise, and 
to remit the money at once to him in circular 
‘notes, ‘The utmost despatch was urged,” 
|." Well,” said the lawyer, as Gay: put down the 
letter in amazement, “what do yeu think of 
that } ’ . y 


| “Jean’t think at all; Dam bewildered. What 
om earth is Tremaine’ doing in Paris ;'and what 
need can he have for five thousand pounde?’”’ 

« Just theiquestions I asked myself! ‘Well, 
wrote to Sir Marmaduke, and pointed ont? that 
it was o large amoant to send after the fashion he 
directed, and that Lehiould be in Parie myself in 
a fortaight, and would bring the money over with 
me.” 

“ Have you had an answer i” oe 

You, atelegram, ordering me to fulfil his iv- 
structions, or he should place his. afiairs in the 
hands ofianother firm.” Mis 

Goy Cameron looked straight into the lawyer * 
face, and then he brought down. hie fist. on tb: 
table with o bang as he uttered the ono word— 
 £¢ rgery 1” 

“ Since you have been here the same thougot 
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amend arene> are Pane 
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CT TTT res —_ 





a NET ey OTE 
has ocourred toume,. I owa till then 1 thought it 
must be a passing fit of madness, But you said 
just now you would.ewear io the writiog as your 
friend's; ts 

Vest but J would’swear algo he never wrot\ 
such insolent overbesring letters,” 

‘Just think thinga over quietly,” said the 
lawyer. .“* This letter is nob only in. writing 
which is the fac-simile of our friend’s ; but it is 
sealed with his crest. and coat of arms. I never 
recollect seeing Sir Marmaduke without that seal 
on his watch-chais,” 

Nor 1." 

“So rmauch in favour of the letter being genuine. 
Writing snd seal are perfect facsimiles of Sir Mar- 
maduke’s ; now for the cons. .Our firm is kaown 
as Henry Carlyle aud Son; but for twenty years 
j have been the. only surviving partner... My 
name is Edward, and my clients—uniess perfect 
straogerss-always atdreas letters to me, ‘5, 
Carlyle, Esq.” M Paris correspondent, however, 
has the oldname,’ Heary Carlyle,’ Then I happen 
to know that Tremaine keeps a large balance 

t hisbank. Heiss man who hates the trouble 
of investments, and likes to.keep » good sum .tu 
his credit in hard cash.. He banks at the London 
Imperial, a9€ Tam positite that he could have 
drawa on them for phe sum required or even 
double the amount,” 

“]T dou’t like it,” said Sir Guy; “it looks to 
ne ‘terrible. Jf this Jetter is a forgery Sir Mar- 
meduke mugt be a prisoner in the hands of the 
man who forged ib, for his seal could not be got 
at unless Ke were in his enemy's power.” 

* Well,’ waid. Carlyle, firmly, “I shall refuse 
to move in the matter of the five thousand 
potmnds.” 

You will refuse to realise it }.”” 

‘] shall mainteia what the newspapers cal a 
‘ masterly silence,’ that will puzzle my fine gentie- 
man not a little. If only I could leave the office 
I would go over to Paris and discover who there 
vas ataying at the Hotel Ty icolour in any way 


likely to be the traa ir. 
“7 con gol” aad Gay Cameron, gravely. 


“Til start by to-might’s boat. But, Mr. Carlyle, 
hadn't we better go round to the bank, see the 
manager, aud_sscertain if he haz been favoured 
with any communication from the forger.! ‘Fail- 
iog to get the five thousand pounds from you the 
uext abtempt will be on the bank,” 

" Roally, Sir Guy, you ought to be one of us!” 
was (he Battering reply, “ Your legal acumen 
does you credit, We'll go round at once; of 
course you'll acéompany me?” 

Sir Guy rose at once. His next words were 
ful! of a deep significances. 

“1 Sir Marmaduke ts, indeed, in the power of 
a scoundrel, we must be careful. I would rather 
rex his losing all bis savings than that any 
. of : ours should bring pain or violence on 

1ioa6if. 

“Yes, | am with you there; but, by cutting 
ff the supplies, we strike the first blow for his 
freedom, ‘The worst part of it ia the heir-at-law 
stuch a scoundrel he'd be rather grateful than 
otherwise te avyone who shortened my client's 
site, 

“John Tremaine ig dead,” said Gey Cameron ; 
“ the heir is Donald, the little boy at school.” 

“ And I am “his sole guardian, a0 I have full 
power to act. ‘Thank Heaven you tol! me! I 
have a free hand pow, I suppose,” he sddeta 
ttle dabjowsly, “ that you are sure of Jack 
Patient y oon | He was just the sort of 
clow to have nine in w 
he was leaat weateace eh 

_ I saw the lady yesterday ab whose house be 
died,” said Guy, gravely, t seat be two 
versions aa'to his character; in’ he is 
*vczen of ad eh inveterate” black: sheep, at the 
Colonial bogat where his life ended, he seems to 
Lave 1 § 
sinna mie aa * victim, not sinning but 

“All women have’ a ‘soft corner in their hearts 


= 


for a prodigal,” said the lawyer, “and specially a 
dying pr Well, here we are at ‘the bank, 
Sit 287, sad L-only Lope’ we shall find. Hurt 


Which di&'The bank manager was 


they 
Keen-eytd shrewd-looking man of business, with 
‘ron-grey hair, a decided manner, and ready wit, 





He and Mr, Carlyle were fairly intimate, which 
perbaps facilitated matters. 

“T have called of a very painful subject, Mr, 
Hurst,” began the lawyer. “My client, Sir Mar- 
maduke Tremaine, has not been heard of by his 
friends since the 2ith of May; in the meantime 
I have received a lettér and tel m, sent in his 
name, but which I believe to be forgeries. I have 
come to ask if you can throw any light on the 
matter. Has Sir Marmaduke been here lately ¢ 
Hes the man who imitates his -eignature so 
skilfully tried your credulity ‘as well ss mine.” 

“Sir Marmaduke is io Paris,” said the manager, 
shortly. “I heard from him this morning.” 

“ The man impersonating him is in Paris, at the 
Hotel Tricolour,” said Mr. Carlyle ; “but both 
Sir Guy and myself are morally certain that Sir 
Marmaduke is in some position resembling im 
prisonment,"’ 

And he detailed carefully all that had already 
been discussed at his own office. 

The manager's face grew very grave. 

“I hope to goodness you ate mistaken,” he 
said, auxiously; then he rang his bell and told 
the clerk who answered it to bring him the 
book’ in “which particulars of Sir Marmeduke’s 
account were entered, 

“JT sent him the passbook to the Hotel Tri- 
colour only yesterday,” he said, gravely, ‘‘at his 
particular request,” 

“Naturally the scoundrel wanted to know the 
total amount of the balance. To overdraw the 
account might arouse suspicion.” 

Mr. Hurst did not answer, be was too busy 
turning over the ledger. He soon informed his 
Visitor that twenty-five stamped cheques had 
been sent to Sir Marmaduke atthe Burlington 
Hotel, Bournemouth, on the first of June, and 
that aince that date his account had been very 
largely drawn ov. The last-cheque, one for three 
thousand pounds, waa presented on the 15th of 
June; it was ‘open,” aud meade payable to self or 
bearer.” 

“Just two days before my letter wes written. 
The villain wanted money for his journey to 
Patis,” said Mr, Carlyle. 

The clerk who paid the cheque was called jv 
to the consultation. He well remembered the 
occurrence. The cheque never aroused his sus- 
picion in the least. He had seen Sir Marma- 
duke’s signature.scores of times, and saw nothing 
unusual in thé” writing. Hedid think three 
thousand pounds a large sum, knowing the 
baronet's cheques were usually for far smaller 
amounts. Io was paid to a tall, dark man of 
middle-age with a smooth face and yellow skin, 
He spoke with a trace of foreign accent, and the 
clerk put him down in his own mind as a foreign 
valet or courier, 

“Do you mean he was a coloured man, or 
merely sunburnt?" demanded Mr. Hurst. 

“ He was not white.” 

“ A nigger?’ 

“ No,” and the clerk was quite posilive. “He 
was about the colour of a. high caste Indian or 
Parsee. His hair was not woolly or carly, but 
perfectly straight. No,” in answer to s question 
from Mr, Carlyle, “I don’t think he was a white 
man with his skin dyed. The colour was too 
natural for that. He was a little darker than a 
Chinaman, Of course I don’t know the degrees 
of colour, I have never lived abroad, but the 
man was not o European, Iam quite certain of 
that.” 

“Was hea gentleman?” 

“No, but he had mixed with them. I should 
aay my firat.idea waa right, and be was a . ourier. 
He counted the notes carefully, as though used 
to dealing with, large sume. He had a pocket- 
book with him, and he put them in that. I 
couldn’t help noticing that it had the Tremaine 
crest and coat of arms, which I have eften seen 
on Sic Marmaduke's letters here,” 
| ‘The clerk retired, and the three men looked at 
each other, The lawyer was the first. to speak. 

' “Letters and cheques are forgeries, and the 
work ofthe same person, I would stake my 
professional reputation that I am right.” 

' "T am afraid you sre,” said Mr. Hursb, 
grudgingly ; ‘but when Sir Marmaduke comes 
back we be in a pretty mess, The pretender 





has had over five thousand pounds of his money 
from first to last.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Guy Cameron almoat 
solemuly, “ you forget the most important point 
of all, What has become of our missing friend % 
Where is Sir Marmaduke Tremaine ¢” 


wee eee 


OHAPTER XIV. 


Iv was a glorious May afternoon about a week 
after Sir Marmaduke’s visit to Cameron Castle, 
and before his friends had begun to feel anxious 
about him. Dulcie Stuart sat alone in the rather 
dreary little drawing-room of her sister's town 
house. 

Mrs, Linden had gone to a flower show at the 
Horticultural Gardens, but Dulcie had refused 
to accompany her ; she wanted to be alone, { 
think over the future. ‘The short absence of 
which Lord Mervin had told her must be over 
now. Any day he might present himself in 
that dull, little side street and ask her for he: 
answer. 

Aud the answer was not ready yet. Dulcie 
knew that her old romance was dead and faded. 
After Jack’s heartless letter she could but accep’ 
her freedom, No one in the world wanted her 
except Lord Mervin. He at least loved her; bu‘ 
this golden-haired girl had old-fashioned ideay ot 
honour. Was it right, she asked herself, to take 
the Earl’s warm fervent love when she had 
nothing to give him but the old grey ashes of her 
own ? 

* Lord Mervin; please, Miss,” 

She looked up. ‘Tbe Karl was standing before 
her watching her with a grave anxious face, Aas 
the youthful untrained page departed he came a 
step nearer and spoke her name,——- 

“ Dulcie.”” 

She lifted her eyes to his face. Such beautifu: 
limpid eyea, which seemed to refiect the purity of 
her eonl, She said nothing; bat the Earl was 
not discouraged. He led her back to the sofa, 
and sat down beside her, still holding her hand 
in his. 

**T saw Mrs. Linden alone at the Flower Show, 
and then I guessed I should find you here. 
Dulcie I have come, for my answer, dear: wil! 
you be kind to me?” 

“T don’t think it would be kind,” she auswered 
“to say what you want. Lord Mervin, don’! 
you know that you might doa great deal better 
than marry a girl who has no love to give you?” 

“I don’t want to do any. better.” 

“T think,” she said wearily, “I should like to 
tell you everything and let you judge, only it. is a 
long story, and—I am so-tired.”’ 

ervin stroked the hand he held caressing|y. 

“ How if I know the story already, Duicie { 
What then?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“ Will you answer me one question? [ have 
loved you ever since I saw you three yeara ago, 
but confees [ never even hinted at my hopes 
unti! last March,” 

The face had blushed crimson, but she did not 
draw away the hand Kenneth had taken in both 
his own, 

“When I was a younger son, end » poor 
captain ‘in a. marching regiment, I had a great 
friend a year or two younger than myeelf. We 
were more intimate than mapy brothers, and [ 
don’t think we had a single secret, Shall I go on, 
Duleie 1” 

* Please.” 

“ When Jack Trelawny—don't start, my darling 
—told me of his engagement to you Lenvied him, 
because he had found someone to love him for 
himself alone. I had never seen you, but I 
seemed to know you through Jack's confidences. 
When the crash carne and he had to leave the 
army I heard that you were parted.” 

“My mother and his uncle insisted that 
there should be no engagement,” replied Dulcie 
“T would have braved any hardships, suffered 
any privations with Jack, but I was under age, 
and I coyld not stand out against chem; 
besides, he—did not wish it, He told me he 
must make a home for me first in that new 
world where be was going, and that when he 
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had plauted bis steps firmly on Fortune's 
ladder he would come back and fetch me. We 
were both to be quite free, but, Lord Mervin, 
{ am not good at forgetting, and to me it 
seemed that I wae still bound to Jack, I 
thought myeelf his plighted wife as surely ae 
though he bad written to me by every mail 
and the day had been fixed for our marriage.” 

“‘T know,’—the Earl’s voice was as simply 
earnest as ber own,—‘ and when the news came 
that Penfold had died intestate, and Jack 
would come in for all his property, 1 was 
really glad, Dulcie. J loved you dearly, but I 
had alwaye regarded my cause as hopelese, for, 
like you, I thought that old engagement bind- 
ing. I thought your patient waiting, your long 

onstancy would be rewarded at last. 

“Trelawny returned. I called on him. He 
was out. I tried again and again, only with the 
eame result. He never returned any of my 
visite, but I wrote and begged him to come and 
dine with me attheclub, I reminded him that 
in the old days when we were both detrimentals 
we had been firm friends, and I said I did not 
see why our prosperity should change our 
intimacy,’ 

" And he came?” inquired Dulcie 
find him much aitered }” 

Lord Mervia looked anywhere out st her face 
answered, 

‘I had a live from his secretary (I don’t boast 

*h a, functionary, but if I did 1 shouldn’t let 
him answer my friends’ private notes) to the 
eflech that Mr. Trelawny had no wish to renew 
old tiea,” 

“ How could hei” 

‘ Well, I own [ thought it rather ungracioug, 
but dhere’a no doubt he had a bad time of it in 
Africa, and it may have hardened bis beart. Weil, 
I heard something else, Dulcie, no matter how, I 
learned that he had gone into Hampshire without 
seeing you, aud then it seemed to me I was free 
to tell you of my love, and to assure you that no 
wife should ever have been more honoured and 
cherished than you if only youn would share my 
life. Dulcie, I have loved you so long] seem to 
understand you as well sz I know myself ; you 
think now that Trewlaway’s dishonourable con- 
duct must be a barrier between us, but instead of 


“Did you 


as Of 


me happy.” 

“Would it make you happy!” she asked ; 

don’t you know a great many people would say 
I had been jilted.” 

And what of that?” asked Kenneth with o 
smile. “My darling, I'don’t mind what people 
say so long as they can add that you are going to 
be my wife.” 

“You know,” she said in her sweet voice, that 
had always been like music to him, “I always 
liked you from the first. Just because you had 
heen Jack's friend i felt drawn to you, but if he 
had remained true to me I could never have 
married any one else, even if he had come home 
as poor as he went.” 

"But his eilence sets you free,” urged Lord 
Mervin. 

“TItis more than silence, 
pise me—io congratulate hin on his return, and 


he sent me a note saying we were not likely to 


meet as he had no wish to renew old ties.” 

“TY should like to horeewhip him,” evid the 
Farl, savagely. 

“T thick my love died then,” said Dulcie, 
“killed at one blow; I saw bow poor a thing I 
had cherished and been true to, and I felt almost 
ashamed of my own affection. Lord Mervin, it 
would have hurt me less if he had married some- 

ne in Africa, and written to teli me the fates 
were so much against us that our evgagement 
had been alla mistake.” 

“Td would have been 
agreed the Earl. 

“ Or if he had died out there,” went oa Dulcie, 
“and I could think of him as sleeping peacefully 
beneath an African sky, I shouldno’t have felt 
quite so bad,” 

“He has cut the last cord that divided ust 
Dulcie; only come to me, my darling, and I 
promise you that it shall be my one aim to teach 
you to forget the past.” 

“ You need not be alarmed,” she said, simply, 


less dishonourabie,” 











“nothing could bring back my love for Jack, if 
he came here to-morrow and said he had changed 
his mind, it would make no difference.” 

“I am not afraid,” said the Har), firmly. “I 
fear nothing in the world, Dulcie, so-that you 
will put your hand in mine, and promise to be 
my wile.” ; 

And there in the sweet spring sunshine she put 
ber hand in his and gave him the promise he 
asked for, 

The warm protecting clasp of his arme, his 
fervent kisses on her lips and cheeks, seemed to 
draw her nearer to him, and to drive even the 
memory of her boy lover farther away. 

Poor Darkie had judged rightly in refusing to 
let Mrs. Lennox write to his sweetheart. If 
Dulcie had learned the sad death of her lover, if 
she had heard how truly and fondly he cherished 
her to the end, her heart might not have opened 
to a second love, 

It was easy to forget the living man who had 
put on her sucha cruel slight, it would have been 
well-nigh impoesible to forget the dead sweet- 
heart who lay sleeping beneath the blue-gum 
trees of the south; the boy-lover sbout whom 
her hopes and thoughts had clung for so many 
years of her girlhood. 

Yes, Brenda Hazelmere had judged truly; the 
dying man’s unselfiehnees had in it something of 
the sublime, 

When Mrs. Linden came in she had the 
gratification of hearing the Earl of Mervin was to 
be her brother-in-law. 

Her congratulations were very warm, and she 
was delighted when Kenneth pleaded for an early 
wedding, 

‘*] should like to be married next month,” he 
told Mrs, Linden. “I don’t believe in long en- 
gagements,”” 

Fanny had the troueseau on her mind, so she 
could not quite agree to this, but before Lord 
Mervin departed the 18th of July had been fixed 
for his wedding-day, which would give barely 
seven weeks in which to procure the bridal out- 
fit of a countess. 

“Dulcie, Iam delighted,” eaid Fanny, when 
she was alone with her sister; “I began to fear 
you would be an old maid.” 


+ : ° ‘Wa inaed 
that, rightly looked at, it leaves you free to make | (To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 
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CHAPTER X1X.—(continued), 


Wuen he said hard words of her he expressed 
hie dieappointment and not his feeling. 

Fred went to the seat again after a time, and 
sat there to think it out. He had very bitter 
thoughts of Percy Falkland, believing, as he did 
believe, that Percy had wronged the daughter of 
old Bill West Fred looked at the matter from 





I wrote—don’t dee- | 


his own point of view. 

* Suppose it was the other way?” be thought, 
cramming the burning tobacco down into his pipe 
—-" suppose it was a poor man’s son and a rich 
roan’s girl, how would they like it? They could 
get the Jaw of us, and the law don’t help poor 
men much, It’s hardly a wonder that the poor 
take the law into their own hands sometimes,” 

These were dangerous thoughts engendering in 
the young man’s brain—a hatred of Percy and a 
longing for revenge that only wanted time and 
opportunity. He went home late that night, and 
drank heavily on the way. 

Fanny would have regretted it much had she 
seen how that good and honest life was going into 
wreck through her, 

They were waiting up for him at home. The 
mother and the father were very fond of their 
sov. He was steady and temperate, as a rule, 
worked hard always, and was careful of hiv 
mouey. 

Mrs. Crosby had judged by the colour in his 
cheek and the light in his eye that he was going 
on a pleasant errand, and she had a nice little 
hot supper prepared againet his return. 

But the father and the mother looked at each 

















other with some dismay when the heavy and 
unsteady footstep neared the door, He entered, 
breathing thickly, soiled, dusty, and altogether 
unlike the handsome, quiet fellow who went out, 

“ Sit down, Fred,” said Mre. Crosby, kindly. 
*€ You look tired.” 

“Yes, I am tired; and I’ve been drinking, 
mother, that’s the truth ; and what’s more, fF 
shall do it again.” 

“Surely, no ; you will think better of that in 
the morning.” 

Fred kicked off hie boots, and flung them into 
& corner. 

“] wish there was no morning.” 

The old carpenter winked at his wife implyin 
that he could manage the jad best, and dashes 
the tobacco jar towards Fred. 

“ Have a pipe with me, my boy, while mother 
gets the supper.” 

“ All right, father.” Fred, in his homely way, 
honoured the commandment, and gave mise 
that his “days should be long in the land.” 
* The fact is, I've been put but,” 

“So I see ; but never mind.” 

“I do mind,” said Fred, with a bitter oath, 
“and I will find her out. She shan’t go back to 
him to be ruined soul and body. I'll see her 
righted, or I'll settle him. I will by-—~—” 

“ Hush, Fred, my dear!” and the quieb touch 
of Mrs. Crosby fell on his shoulder, ‘ Never 
mind him or her, whoever they may be. You 
are handsome enofgh to win avy girl worth 
winning, and brave enough not to care for those 
who don’t want you.” 

“That's all very well, mother; but I can’t 
think so just now. I have loved that girl all my 
lifetime, and [I cannot help it. When a mau’e 
heart is dead set like mine is on her, it’s no use 
to think of talking him out of it.” 

Mrs. Crosby knew to whom he referred, and 
was sorry. She had heard the story. The Weste 
were weil known in the Lambeth locality, and 
every gossip, who thought she knew the truth, 
enlarged oa what she thought for the benefit of 
her own daughter, 

It was useless to reason with Fred. He ate 
his supper, and he smoked a pipe with his father ; 
but his sullen anger against Percy Falkland did 
not lessen. Revenge was his last thought at 
night and his first in the morning. 

Daily, for several weeks he liugered about the 
park, but he never saw Fanny. She knew hic 
hours for work, and was careful not to be in the 
way when he might be going home, 

The summer months wore on, and Fanny’s 
little store of money lessened by There 
were no sigas of Percy yet. She took in the 
papers that dealt with engineering work, and 
found that the Htrse Cdsel contract “was still 


| progressing. Percy, therefore, had not returned. 





“The Hurse Cisel Railway scheme has been 
considerably enlarged,” said the Builder, in one 
of ite notices, “and two years, or possibly more, 
will be required for its completion. Its progress 
is rapid, and reflects great credit on Mr. Falkland, 
junior, who has undertakea the contract for 
Messrs, Spohr and Lachtal.” 

“Two years, or possibly more,” Fanny read 
that with a grievous sigh, How could she live 
without hie presence!—how exist without hia 
help for two years or more? She counted up 
her money, and found that it amounted to three- 
and. fifty pounds, including the sum so generously 
returaed to her by Mrs, Wilson. Three-and-fifty 
pounds to support her and baby for two years. 

Her rent was nine shillings a week, or twenty- 
three pounds eight shillings a year ; and she could 
not live in humbler apartments, and her rent for 
two years would amount te forty-six pounds 
aixteen shillings, leaving six pounds only for food 
and clothing. 

She had her jewellery-—-her watch, chain, rings, 
bracelets, and necklace ; but though they had 
cost so much to buy they would realise little 
when sold—lese, if taken to that tomb of genteel 
poverty the pawnbrokers. 

‘“T must work,” she eaid to herself, “I will 
not part with his presents except as a last 
resource, He shall see how true I can be, The 
money that I have will pay my rent, aud I muet 
work to keep myself and baby.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
EMILY WHITE, 


Troe to her determination Fanny went out 
next day in search of work. She had the courage 
to look her destiny fairly in the face, and € 
the sacrifice required, 

And it was nob an inconsiderable sacrifice, 
The change from the luxury of her home with 
Percy to the necessity of returnirg to her old life 
was ing. 

Habit pe us content, and had Fanny never 
left the workroom she would have grown accue- 
tomed to her daily labour, and it would not have 
seemed irksome to her ; but in the past eighteen 
months of her existence she had learned to look 
upon the workroom as a thing to be forgotten, 
never thinking that the day would come when 
ciroumstauces necessitated her return to it, 

She made arrangements for baby’s welfare in 
the event of having to take an outdoor situation 
in the da . “ 

Mrs. Naylor, her landlady, had a large number 
of children—a dozen, at least, varying in age 
from six months to four-and-twenty years. One 
was @ quiet little girl of thirteen, known 
throughout the house as Polly. 

She was a baby’s nurse by instinct, Her usual 
position was the doorstep, where she sat hour by 
hour with an infant Naylor in her arms. 

Polly was a little martyr in her way, Some 
goodness of disposition, » willingness to help, and 
& sensitiveness that made her endure anything 
rather than incur an angry word or a blow laid 
her open to much imposition. 

She had two sisters at home, both bigger than 
herself, and if they were sent out with the infant 
Naylor they were sure to put it into Polly’s 
arms, or leave it on the doorstep, while they 
went to play, knowing that Polly would be 
certain to it up. 

Fanny took compassion on the child, and the 
child grew wonderfully fond of Fanny’s baby ; 
so when Fanny gga that she should have 

Polly quite 


charge of it brightened up with 
delight. 

“ Would like to nurse baby for me?” 
Vanny her, wishing to find out how far 


the child’s disposition might be in consistence 
with little Alfred’s comfort before she zpoke to 
Mrs, Naylor, 

" Oh, yes, ma’am, | should,” 

“T should want you to sit up here with him, 
and keep him amused, and hush him to sleep, 
you know.” 

“Yes, ma’am ; babies are always good with 
me.” 

“ And you know how to make nice and 
mix the biscuit powder )” Bis 

“Yes, ma'am, You mix it first in a basin, 
and then — itin a eancepan on the fire ; then 
you put the milk in, and keep on stirring ‘it till 
it boils all nice and smooth.” 

. That’s right, and do not give it to hira too 
0 Ag 


“No, ma’am, You may be sure I won't,” 

_ Fanny was satisfied that the child would do 
ber best. She had the merit of being careful, 
and there was no fear of her putting baby 
ed = second-floor window-sill at the risk of 
& 

__ The arrangement was made with Mre. Naylor. 
Eighteenpence a week for Polly’s services was the 
sum settled upon, and then, for the first time in 
baby's lifetime, Fanny went out, leaving her 
aye her. 

She had many a weary journey before work 
was found. She might are succeeded easily at 
the City warehouses, but the City was too far 
from home for one reason, and, for another, 
“anny did not care to go whereshe thought there 
was & possibility of meeting some of her old 
acquaintances, 

At last she found a place 


in Brompton—a 
dressmaker's and milliner’s, 


where hands were 


wanted. Fanny was a finished milliner. 

Her plainest dress, put on for the occasion, 
was made in @ style that looked singular on a 
young girl applying for needlework. 

nn could not drop the unconscious pride 
of bearing that had grown upon her since she 


became Percy's wife, and the shopwoman waited 


expecting an order, 

“T see by the card in your window that hands 
are required here,” she said, with her polite grace 
of manner, 

“Yes, madam, Do you wish to recommend 
anyone i” 

I wish to recomamend myeelf, I am thrown 
upon my own resources for & time, and shall be 
very glad to undertake some work.” 

“Have you had any experience!” asked the 
mistress of the shop in considerable surprise, 
wondering what strange reverse of fortune 
could have brought her graceful visitor to euch 
® position. 


sure you will be satisfied,” 

“ My young ladies have to work in the houce,” 

said the dressmaker, politely. ‘‘ Would that suit 
} 2 

“T would rather work at home.” 

The dressmaker shook her head. 

“T cannot give ap g out, Ours are all 
private orders, and they have to be done on 
the instant. My hours are not so long aa in 
most places,” 

“ What are they /” 

“From nine to six—sometimes later ; but I 
have indoor hands, who sleep on the premises, 
and they do the late work.” 

“I will come,” said Fanny, after a little 
reflection. It occurred to her that she might not 
find work so near or with such a pleasant person, 
“ May I esk your terms 4” 

“I pay from nine to fourteen shillings, It 
on on what you do, Are you a good bonnet 

q ” 


Yes,” 

“ Dresses and mantles ?” 

“ Ves.” 

** And do you understand ribbon work, trim- 
ming, lace and ruches/” 

* Yea, perfectly,” 

‘* Have you ever been out before }” 

Fanny evaded the question by remaining silend. 
Her pride would not let her admit the truth. 


tation on her silence, and did not press the 
question. 

Much of Fanny's success in gaining the favour 
of strangers was due to a winning sweetness of 
manner that few could resist, The dressmaker, 
@ very sensible and matter-of-fach woman in 
general, could not help treating Fanny as a 
superior, 

“* You may come on trial as soon ns you please,” 
she said, after a pause. “I have twelve young 
ladies upstairs in the long room; but if you 
object to sitting with them at first I daresay my 


@ nice creature, and you are sure to like her.” 
“You are very kind,” said Fanny, gratefully 

“T had feared the change would be unpleasant 

to me, but I see it will not now. I should prefer 


| being with your forewoman.” 


“T will speak to her.” 
Then ehe saw Fanny’s weddinug-ring outlined 
distinctly through ber kid glove. 

“You are married,” 
* Yes; my busband is away.” 
The kind face clouded. She looked at Fanny 
closely, and those truthful brown eyes smiled at 


The doubt disappeared, 

“What is your husband ?” 

‘* An engineer.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“In Germany just now. He has not sent me 
any money lately, and I am afraid he will not be 
able to send any for along time. That is why I 
want to work—and I have a baby.” 

The tender sweetness of the last words melted 
the dresemaker’s heart, 

“ You can come when you like,” she said, ‘ and 
the sooner the better, I should like to see what 
you can do,” 

“ Well, then, let me begin at once.” 

“Tf you are uot tired, you can make halfa day. 
Come upstairs with me.” 

Fanny went through the shop, and, in obedience 





to the dressmaker’s request, wrote her uname aud 





If you will try me, please, I am | 


The dressmaker here put the kindest interpre- | 


address in a hook on the parlour table. The 


most respectfully for her to speak, evidenily-| dresemaker’s name—painted in enamel uoder 4 


glazed facia over the shop front--waz Clarke. 

Mrs, Clarke led Fanny upstairs, and opened 
the door of the long room, to give Fanny a glirapes 
of the twelve young ladies, whoee buzz of con- 
versation and musical laughing murmur in no 
way interfered with their nimble fingers. — 

“© You do an extensive business,” said Fanny, 
as Mrs. Clarke closed the door on the pretty 
circle of faces, 1 

“Yes, Mine ia all West-end trade—the best 
prices ; that is why we pay so well. {[ could do 
with fewer hands, and make larger profite , out 
it is my rule to employ as many as | can justly 
—and I think nine hours a day quite long enough 
for any woman to work. Men do not work more, 
and they are better able to bear fatigue. 

“Tf all employers were like you,” said Fanvy, 
“ the life of a needlewoman would not be euch 
a hard one,” RNS 

“T worked very hard in my young days,” sighed 
Mrs, Clarke; “and I know what it is.” 

She opened the door of a smaller room, and 
was about to introduce Fanny to the forewoinan, 
when one of the girls from the shop ran up to 
inform her that Lady “Somebody” was waiting 
in her carriage at the door. : re 

“Very well,” said Mra, Clarke, quietly, She 
had grown accustomed to titles and their owners, 
and did not run at the sound of one or turn pale 
at the presence of the other. ‘ Go in there, Mrs, 
Perey. You will find Miss White, and I will be 
here presently.” A 

Fanny entered. A pretty face with smooth 
brown hair was uplifted to meet her, and at the 
first glance she recognized her old friend and 
companion, Emily White. Emily threw down 
her whole lapful of silk trimming and scissors, 
and ran into Fanny’s arms, Z i 

‘Dear, dear Fanvy,” she eaid, kiesing her with 
real affection, “‘ how did you find me out! And 
Low kind of you to come and see me !” i ‘ 

‘I found you out by accident,” said Fanny, 
with a very tearful smile of pain and pleasure, 
“or Providence sent me here. You are to be my 
forewomen ; I have come to work.” 

“Fanny !”’ 

“ Yes, dear, 1 have.” And Fanny took off her 
bonnet and mantle, “ Mra, Clarke is kind enovgh 
to let me show what I can do, and make hall a 
day. I am to be in your room, if you don't 
mind.” 

* But, Fanny, is it real }” . 

“ Very real indeed,” wae the sad reply. And 
Fanny sat down, “You won’t forget, darling, 
that my name is Mrs. Percy, and you will say 
nothing about my ever having been to work 
before }” ’ 

“Not a word,” aaid the affectionate girl, kise 





forewoman will let you share her room. She is | 





ing her again. ‘Poor pet, Manny ! was ib true, 
then, after all ?” g 

“ You shall hear everything by-and-by.” And 
Fanny gazed with pensive resignation ot the 
sympathetic face looking down upon her. “ it 
is such a@ Jong story, Emily, and such a ead one. 





CHAPTER XXL 
iN THE WORKROOM 

Tre two girls eat quietly side by side, and 
Emily resumed her work, lifting her head from 
time to time to look with eyes brimful of affection 
at the pensive face of her friend. It was the 
first time they had met for nearly two years. ‘ 

* Yea, it is a long story,” said Fanny, with a 
sigh ; and, putting a piece of Kmily’s work in her 
lap, she began mechanically to sew. “I havo 
seen many changes, Emily, since the last time we 
were together,” 

And I remember that so well,” observed Mias 
White, and she sighed too, as if those two years 
were not without their memories for her. “ We 
were with your brother Will and Vred Crosby, 
and we went to the Surrey Theatre. What 
happy girls we were, Fanny! When | look back, 
I hardly seem to know myeeif,” 

“ Have you had troubles ” 

“No, dear ; only such as come to everyone. 
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ee ea ermentenee sleiddioh sacle i ai 
1 was out of work for a loug time, and we were | The more pleasant rta of ¢he old life came Sue: * May Ts an Pree * 
badly off at home.” back with this reunion, and they chatted gaily | your style of ae ok et” ha . Ay 


To be out of work for 3 long time and badly | over 
off at home were common incidents apparentiy | frolic 
ia the history of a work girl, for Emily spoke 
very quietly, and Fanny heard her withont 
evincing much surprise. 

“We think more as we grow older,” Emily 


many & harmless, though reprehensible 


(7s be continued.) 








wenton. “I did uot mind things then as I do 
now. Idid not see them in the same light, I FACETLA. 
suppose ; but. [ have seen ‘ately that one cannot 


aiways bein a work 
change for the better 
The girl had, unconsciously to herself, begun 
to ponder dimly on the great social problem— 
the miesion of poor women, and their place’ in 
fae labour market, She had been from child- 
100d in the large veedlew:'rk facbories, and seen 
vhe career of many a worker from the beginning 
to the end, and she fe!t sad whex she reflected, 
‘What change can there be?” asked Fanny. 
Emily shook ier head. Tae evil was apparent, 
wut the remedy was far distant from her mind. 


room, with no hope of a 

You were embarrassed when you proposed to 
me, George, were you not?” ‘Yea, I owed 
over five hundred pounds.” 

Rerry: “Was George very much cast down 
after he spoke to your father?” Besa: “Yes; 
three flighte of stairs,” 

Luss MoFrarse: ‘ IE have refused seven offers 
of marriage since last season.” Miss C. Vere: 
“* Quite a sleight-of-hand perforzer, aren't you }” 

“Don’t you think that Snobkins’ manuers 

Mrs, Clarke is very kind,” she said, “and | are very affected!” “No, What makes them 
loes the best she cau for her people ; but she | really objectionable is that they're natural,” 
as to be like the rest in some things, Thore’s! He. “How well Miss Elderberry carries her 
S poor creature in the next room, the mother of j sage!” She: “But them she has “Become #o 
a large family, and Mra, Clarke keeps ber here | accustomed to it, you know.” 
almost out of compassion, The poor thing is so} “How do you know that he has ceased to love 
slow —her sight is bad, you see, and her fingers | you!” ‘‘ Because he nevér makes a fuss when I 
are not so pliant as they used to be—-we cannot } dance with other men.” 
put ber on delicate work. Ciara: “ He hag proposed three or four times, 

ae eee APRA ..-. | and I don’t know whether to accept him or not.” 

Yet she has been » beautiful hand, butshe is | yates. “YT would Suppose he should stop |” 
past it now, though she is hardly forty.” te ; + ease te tot : p } 
What can al j ia ht 9” Mamm A, said little Klsie, as the family circle 

‘What can she do when she leaves di H iuaintan “T know ¢ 

“Take shirts or fanne! work, and the pay is | ra aati, na agree qe 4 OF See. RAM, 
so bad for that. If she were to slave from morn- | V2° *® geutiomen, the other a6 pope. 
iug till night she could not make more than Respry: “ Why do yousmoke continwally from 
fourpence-halfpeuny a day.’ morning until night?" Weedly: “It’s the only 

An? it might have been co with me, may be | time get. I sleep from night till morning.’ 
o with you and many more,” thought Faany. Mrs; Hasumorne: “Tam sorry to say the tea 
“Te is hard indeed. While wa are young and | is all exhausted.” Crusty Boarder: “I am not 
juick it is not so bad; but the hand grows ati’, | surprised, it has been awfully weak ‘for some 
and the sight weakens as we get older,” time.” 

“T woncer what hes become of Fred,” said} “{ never forget a joke that [ once hear,” 
Fmily after a pause, There was an involuntary | remarked Boresby. “No,” returned Snodgrass, 
wearily ; “and you don't give anyone else a ‘chance 








interest in her tone that set Fanny thinking, 
I saw him the other day.” to!” 


Did yor i W here ' Buranar (jast acquipbed, to his cotinsel): “I 
[n the park, We met by | will shortly call and see you at your chambers, 
sir.” Counsel: “Very good; but im the day- 
tima, please.” 

FarmEa Horox: “Come down out of that 
9s apple tree, and I'll give you the best licking you 
} ever had in your life,” Johnuy: ‘‘Not me! I 
wouldn’t come down for two of them,” 

“Ts Letty really. as etrong-minded as you 
said?” “Indeed, she is; Why, she can tie the 
latest sort of neckie without getting her brother 
to help her.” 

A Boy once defined conscience as “a roy, Bs 
0 he last time wo met we spoke about geo’alman hasn't got who, when a boy finds his 
you, and he turned upon me quite savagely. | purse and gives it back to him, doesn’t give the 

Things might have been different,’ he said, ‘if it | boy sixpence.” : 
had aos heen for ma.’ [believe he looked upon | Lrrrex Bor: “Papa, what is an inventor ?” 
mae a8 your evil genius, Waony. Icried when he | Papa: “He ia a man who invents something 
was gone ; it seemed co unkind of him, and I did | that everybody elae mantfactures, and then 
nob deserve it,” spenia all his money trying to stop them.” 

‘T should not let it trouble me,” said Fanny) yacerarr: “Where's that famoud dog of 
you mightdo much better, Tam sure.” | yours that was such a good judgé of tramps?” 
Migs White gave her @ glauce that seemed to | Hopscotch : “I was obliged 0 give him away. 

ask-—"Have you done better?” and Fanny | T. be frank, when I came home from the races 
coloured, though there was a little smile on bet | the other night he bit me.” 
ree ay ie . aie Hrs Motuse: “ Charley, I cannot pretend to 

“ ne ¢ wor a - Hy 7 oo - al ' 

, aud are you as great & flirt as ever t™ Fanny | p. pleased with your oon Aber I don’t think 
asked, while Emily stitched with the quiet | | om" ‘ Se. oF wer 
celerity of a practised hand at the endless roll of | "2° would make a good wife.” Charley; ‘ OF 
ore E : , courage not, But just thipk what a lovely fiancée 
satin tritming she waz putting om a rich dress | babes|” 
of heavy rmaaterial. Fi : ‘ 

Miss White shook her head elowly, though the May I have the pleasure of your company to 
old light of mischief came back to ‘ah eyes. 

“No. Tam not so thoughtless as I used to be, 
Girls run great risks by going abot in the way 
we used to.’ 

“We may mean no harm,” said Faony. “ With 
us it was innocent fun, but it was an innocent | going to drop in on us somnexpectedly we should 
fan that placed ue at the mercy of any meagn- | have liad» more elaborate dinner,” Warrington 
spirited boaster. What a lot of simpletons we | (wrestling with a tough piece of steak): “Don't 
used to have waiting for us.” meation it, old man; but next time I’ll be gure 


saccident, Poor 
re 


‘ by 


f you. I have not seen 
red never liked me. 


Hiow foud he was o 
him for along time now 
And she sighed. 
"id you care for him, then 
“ More than he is ever likely to know. Love 
game of cross purposes, Fanny. He wae 
iving for you, and you thought nothing of him, 
iked him very much, and he disliked me rather 
fan otherwise,” 
‘That may be fancy.” 
No,” said Emily, with 








om 
sO 


some sadness in her 
~ > or 


Young Woman to the New Young Man. “I 
should. be delighted,” replied. the timid youth, 
“if my popa could go aa ce ron.” 





And Fanny laughed merrily with her friend, | to let you know.” 


the opera on Friday night i’ said the. Advanced | 


Penpewnis: “J#I had known that you were’ 





what change do you. desire?” © She: You 
might step on my right foot now and then ; my 
left foot has had about all I can stand.” 

“TI wourpy't swear like that,” said’ the kind- 
looking old lady, mildly, “Bless your sou! 
ma'am, you couldn’t, It takes years 0’ cab 
drivin’ to come anywheres near it,” responded 
the cabby, whose horse waa refusing to go, . 

Frast Eatrxo-Hovusz Keeper: “ifow do you 
ae zee Peso poh? Sonat Ditto: 4 
splendid fellow! Only ioagine, wa. how 
z put down hash on the at thee under 
seventeen different names.” 

“ Jonns, why don’t you go to work and earn a 
living?" “ My dear Smith, what's, the use? . I 
tried it once for a very little while, and mo sooner 
did I earn a shilling than I had to spend it,. So I 
gaveitup.” . i 

Hostzss ; “ Won't: you play 
Miss Keynote?” Gifted-Amateur; : 
if it is your desire, What would you prefer?" 
Hostess: “Ob, anything, only so it: isn’t loud 
enough to interfere -with the conversation.” 

Mas. Gano: “Oh, have you heard the ‘news! 
Miss De Ledger and her father’s book-keeper were 
secretly married siz. morths ago.” ‘Mrs. Gabb: 
“Dearie me! How did it leak out?’ “Mrs, 
Gadd: ‘‘ Someone overheard them quarrelling.” 

Mrs, Wurrrey: “ Mrs. Snippey fs almios 
frantic. about her little having measles.” 
Mra, Nippey:' “Is” he us?” Mrs, 
Whippey: “No; but four of her near neigh- 
bours haye new bonnets, and she can’ go to 


church,” ; 
na { SE. 


peray Bree? I apy ha 

“What has happened 14 

just found out may darling Alonzo is colout-blind.” 
Maggie: “Why, what advantage ts there ic 
that!” Sarah: “ He can’t see how stupidly red 
my nose gets in cold weather.” — 

Raccen .Lrrrte . Lizay . (outside, _cookshop) : 
“Wot are yer sniffin’ at them sassingera for 
when there's pork chops wot yer kin smell!’ 
Tattered Tom: “Sassingers is good enongh fer 
me. I ain't oo Vanderbilk or Dook o’ West- 
minster |” 

Tramp: “ Abouta yearago I came by, and you 
gave me an old waistcoat, You may not know 
it, madam, but there was a ‘half-sovereign in one 
of thé pocketé of; that waistcoat,” Lady of the 
House: ‘How. careless of me! | Have ‘you 
brought it back#"” Tramp: “Not much!’ I've 
come for another waistcoat.” 

Ar Frank's house they had quince jam for 
supper, but Frankie had beewill, and bis mother 
said to him,— Frank, you cannof have ay jam. 
It will make you sick, and then you might dic. 
Frank took: this like a little man until he saw hi: 
mother help herself to jam a second time. ‘Then 
he pusned his plate slowly towards the forbidden 
dish and eaid with deliberation,—“ Well, if you 
are going to die, I might as well die, too, ma. 
Gimme some of it.” ; 

Mr. Groups : “ Good- morning. Do you take 
pictures. by the instantaneous process?” Pho- 
tographer: “ Yes, sir’) Mr; Grumps: “ Well, 
this is Mrs, Grumps, my wife, you know. I want 
her picture taken.” Photographer: “ Certainly. 
But are you particular about having it instan- 
taneous {” Mr, Grumps: “Of course, Wher 
you get things ready, tell her to look pleasan', 
and then snap off the machite -before the ex- 
pression fades away. You've gutter to be quicker 
than lightning.” > 

A Scorriss divine was busyin his stady com. 
posing and rebvarsing his sermon for Sunday, an? 
at the same time enjoying a whiff of a fragrant 
weed, when hia studies were rudely 
by the appearance of one of his eldera, who was 
great tectotaler aud anti-tobacconist.” “ Good- 
morning, Mr. Morrison,” said the reverend doctor, 
as he offered his visitor a chair ; “I bope you ere 
all wel! at home.” “Oh, sy; we're all thank 
ye. But, man, I’m aair astonished and vexed tae 
80¢ you, a minister, sae buey burnin’ incemse tae 
Satan.” ‘Oh, I see,” eaid the Doctor, betweer 
the puffs; “well, if Tam, I had wo fdew he wae 
80 near me,”’ 
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Tae Queen has eixzty pisnos at. her various 
residences. : 

. Parxcess Louise. ie. going to Balmoral ab 
Wh itguntide for three weeks on a visit to the 


Queen. i aaa ae ; ; 

Tut Dake and Duchess of York are giving a 
series of dinner parties at St, James's Palace 
during the season, an@ they will have two or 
three small rece . 


THe Queen's bh from Cherbourg to 
Nice coat, £2,000, ya Nice to. Darmatadt, 
£1,500,.. and. from adt to Flushing, 


£1,000, It is caleulated that from, W: to 
Windsor the journey must have cost £10,0C 

Tv is pleasant in every wey to learn that the 
Queen of Denwark, to whom the Princess. of 
Wales is deeply attached, is. so much better that 
chere is little fear now that the Princess will feel 
it necessary to journey to Copenhagen during the 
se2200. 

Task is a hope being entertained in certain 
quarters, the military clubs, that the summer 
marceuvres in the New Forest will be witnessed 
by three Emperors—the Czar, the German 
Emperor and the meager of Austria, though 
no announcement has made which j or 
euch an ha) a ge 

Tue Duke of York heard with regret that the 
Katchante, the ship in which he: went round the 
world with his brother, has been condemned as 
unfit for further service, and is to be placed in 


the liet of ships. for sale, A+ present the | 


Pacchante ia employed as an overflow ship for 
the naval depot at Portsmouth, 

Tue Queen is taking very great interest in the 
aew church at Crathie, which it is expected will 
be formally opened during Her Mejesty’s residence 
at Balmoral. © Princess, Louise has given the 
church a splendid collection of polished marbles , 
and pebbles from the island of Iona, with which 
the granite pulpit is ornamented. . Several of 
the windows are filled with stained glass, the, 
designs beiug selected by the Queen, assisted by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. The 
highly ornate pulpit is a gift from “ the Court,’: 

Tas Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Denmark, who have gone to Stockholm on a visit 
tothe King of Sweden and Norway, will very 
likely come to England early in July, accom- 
panied by. their eldest son, Prince Christian, 
in which case they are to. be the guests of 
the Prince and Princeasof Wales at Mar)- 
borough House, and they will visit the Queen 
at Windsor Castle. The Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess.are to reside in the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagen (at the chiteau of Char- 
lottenlund) during the absence of the King of 
Denmark at Wiesbaden and Gmunden. 

ON the cevasion of a State ball ab Buckingham 
Palace just forty-three yearf ago the Queen wore 
a dress of Indian muslin, embroidered in silver, 
from Dacea, over a petticoat of watered apple- 
green silk ornamented with and eiiver 
ribbons and silver blonde. Her Majesty’s head-' 
dress was formed of diamonds and feathers, A 
quadrille was formed, the “Prince Rupert” 
(Juliano) and the Queen opened ‘the ball with 
the nt Duke of Cambridge, ihe opposite 
couple being the late Prince Consort and Princess 
Mary ef Cambridge,’ The Throne Hoom was 
then opened for dancing as well as the Ball 
Room, aud in it was erected a hautpas for the 
Queen and her husband. ‘The invitations ex- 
ceeded two thousand, 

Tue Cearvand Czarina will’ spend the spring’ 
partly ad Tearekoe Selo and partly at Jelagin, 
an estate reachnd by half an hour's drive from 
St. Petersburg, where the world of fashion of the 
Russian capital spends the early summer. This 
i one of the most picturesque spots near St. 
Petersourg, with @ lovely view of the sea and 
the winding river, Jelagin is wooded on Loth 
sides, The Imperial residence is situated on an | 
island, and is not the moet healtby of :esidenves, 
on account of its pneé, but it has now under- 
gone thorough repair and draining, 20 that it is 


| reverence before sorrow and shrinks from rudely 





surmised the Court will stay there some time, 
possibly till after the’ accouchement of the | 
Deopress, 


f 


STATISTICS. 


In Stuttgart there is a rosebush which covers 
a space of 230 square feed, 

Srvenry-FoUR per cent. of persons tried by 
jury are convicted. 

THERB are eight white men to one white 
womsa iu India, 

Yorxsarxe is the county in Negland which has 
the greatest railroad mileage. ‘I'he next ie Lan- { 
casbire, ‘ 

Tse number of men and women in France is 
more nearly efit than in ‘any other country, 
there be 1,007 women: to 1,000 men, In 
Switzer] there are 1,064 men to 1,000 women, 
and in Greece orly.933,. In Hong-Kong there 
are only 860 women te 1,000 men. 





GEMS, 


ouminianill 


TIysrrucrion is te the huraan intellect what 
cultivation is to the soil, 
Trvx sympathy ie always humble ; it bows in 


touching the aching heart, 

Lirt isa succession of lessons that must be 
lived to be understood, All is riddje, and the key 
to one riddle is. another riddle. There are as 
many pillows of iJlusion as flakes in a snowstorm, 
We wake from’one dream into another drean, 





}'a most extraordinary plant, 
-| tributed by birds, and if one drops and lodges in 





Kixp words cosh no. more than unkind oner, 
Kind words produce kind actions, not only on the 


part of those to whom they are addressed, but on | 
the part of those by whom they are employed; | 


and this ie nod incidentally only, bud habitually, 
in virtue of the principle of aesociation, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BraMpenry TorNovsre.—One cup seeded and 
chopped raisins, one cup sugar, juice of one 
lemon, one rolled cracker, two tablespoonfule 
cold water, ealt to taste, and mix thoroughly 
together. Use arich or puff paste for the crust, 
roll oud and cut the size of a teasaucer, fill one 
half with the mixture and fold over, pinching tho 
edges together. 

Cream Satmon.—Tin salmon steak, ove pint 
of sweet milk, a piece of butter half the size of 
anegg, salt and pepper to taste. Pour off the 
oil and remove the and bones, pub milk and 
salmonon the stove to heat but not to boil; 
whea it bubbles up put in butter, salt and pep- 
per.. Mixa tableepoonful of flour smoothly in 
water and stirin, being very careful not to break 
up the fish. Have four hard boiled eggs cut in 
halves, arrange in # hot dishand pour salmon 
over them, and serve very hot. Do not let it 
stand but eat directiy. Eggs can be omitted if 
you choose, but they add very much to the looka 
of the dish. Eat with baked or boiled potatoes. 
Dried beef can be used in the same way. 





Cocoanut Tom—Put six pounds of good 
crushed lump sugar, a teaspoonful of cream of | 
tartar, and a quart of water into your pan, and 
boil to’ 248 degrees by the thermometer ; have 
previously prepared two ene cocoanuts peéled 
and grated ; remove the pan from the fire at the 
above degree, and. with the spatula rub some: of 
the sugar against the sides of the pav, and mix 
becomes a creamy white, then add the 
grated cceoanut and mix altogether, aud pour 
into an oiled tin frame ; let this stand till it sets 
quite hard and firm ; then boil four pounds of 
the same quality of sugar as named above, and to 
the same degree of heat; grain it ae before, 
adding one grated cocoanut and a little cochineal 





colouring to make if a nice red. Pour this over 
the ‘previously boiled white, and when a)! is 
Weconahly cold cut {+ imto bars with a sharp 
nife, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


LEAD. PENCILS with a paper vovering instead of 
wood are the latest novelty in the line of 
stationery. 

_ SILK, erépe, and cotton—the poor always dreas 
in cotton—are practically the only dress fabrics 
for feminine attire in Japan, 

A Gznman has invented a emali house, capable 
of holding four or five persone, te be used in 
diving ano working in suvken chips, or valuable 
wreckage of other character, 

Foran beare have been known to live in captivity 
Yor a great number of years, . Twoare said to have 
been in the Zoological Gardens for 23 years and 
34 years respectively, 

Tue parasitic fig, indigenous to the Tropics, is 
Ita seeds are dis- 


a fruit-trée it will germinate there and send a 
long root tothe ground and draw nourishment 
through it. It then ‘rapidly spreads over the 
uvfortuuate tree and sirangies it, 

AmMona the interesting novelties in the way of 
inventions is a ship's busy. It is arranged to be 
carried ov the deck of the vessel, and eo attached 
that if the _ goee down it records the hour: 
and minute of the disaster. Automatic machinery 
id vet inmotion, when the buoy shows a lamp, 
burns olue lights, rings a bell and fires rockets. 

Tur starfish kills the oyster’ by enveloping it 
closely in its arms, then, placing its movth to 
the crevice of the shell, it injects au acrid and 
venomous juice within, The poor oyster, dis- 
gusted by the poison, opens his shell to admit 
water, and 80 rid himself of it, and thus falls a 
prey to the destroyer, 

Tur dangers of ballooning are to be slightly 
mitigaied by the invention of a Frenchman, which 
provides for the equipment of a cylinder of mem- 
brane to the car, so arranged that-by the pressure 
of » button it may be automatically inflated with 
air in the unfortunate event of the balloon falling 
into the sea, 

Tax hands of female mummies found in the 
tombs of Egypt are literally covered’ with rings, 
in many iustances there being from tio to six on 
every finger. Iu some cases these ornaments are 
composed wholiy of gold, but in ethers, which 
probably represent al! that ie left of some poor 
man’s wife or daughter, the rings are brass, glaes, 
or pottery- ware. 

A ‘rovcursa old rural custom atill prevails in 
the western parts of France during the harvest 
season. On the edge of a field bordering the 
highway a sheaf of grain ie left standing to which 
all the peasants of the village contribute, and 
which ia called “ the stranger’s sheaf,” as it ia the 
property of the first tramp or other homeless 
wayfarer who may care to carry itaway and proiib 
by ite price, 

Tue independence of Burmese women is 
remarkable, They manage their own affairs, 
have etalls in the bazazr with which no one 
interferes, marry when they choose, and divorce 
their husbands as soon as they please. No veils 
cover their faces ; no melancholy seclusion pre- 
vents them from mizing with the male sex. They 
dance and Jaugh with their many admirers, and 
last of all, they smoke, not dainty cigarettes on 
the sly, but cigars longer than those men use in 
Europe; cigars. foot long and two inches in 
circumference, the price about a penny ; and they 
smoke them ali day. 

A country without o uewspaper is in these 
days a curiosity indeed, Andorra is believed to 
be the only civilized State in the world in which 
not a single newspaper is published, Andorra is 
a little Republic—about thirty-six miles long by 
thirty broad—situated on the south aide of the 
Pyrenees, nex the Spanish province of Lerida 
and the Frenchdepartusrent of Ariege. It iz 
nominally under the protection of France, but its 
fourteen thousand inhabitants speak the Spanish 
langusge. Here, then, is an opportumity for an 
enterprising jourgalist. He need not be afraid 
of duels, for, though firearms are plen(iful enough, 
it ia said there is not asingle inhabitant who could 
hit a cow at a hundred yards, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
K. H.--See answer to “ Expectant,” 
Hawtst.—Known only at head quarters. 

OC. B.—What the Registrar says is correct. 
Trevor.-—Thore is no association of the sort. 
InquiRER.—We have no personal knowledge of it. 
A. G. D.-—We are unable to trace what you require. 
Surrerer.—You should consult a lécal medical man. 
Roorx.-—You might go as cook or eteward if qualified. 
A. pe &.—We really never trouble to look for what 
you mention, #0 cannot help you 


©. &.—Premier, £5,000; no other office; he ts First 
Lord 

Oxy Reaper.—Both Greek and Roman Churches had 
the same origin. 

Ex pactant.—You could enter the Post-office only asa 
sorter or deliverer. 


Inpiowant.—-We advise you to state the whole facts of 
“he case to the police. 


). H.—British navy ta dovidedly superior to any other 

two existing navies 

Puzzs.20,—¥ast colours are those which are permanent; 
which will not fade or run 

.wxrous —There is absolutely no demand whatever 
for shorthand writers in South Africa. 

Oonstant Reaper.-—We could not undertake the tabu- 
Jation of the statistics you desire, 

R. P.—Slag ts the skimming off the crucible in the 
blast furnace where the moltva metal boils. 

Karnie.—We know of nothing better than a tolerably 
strong 20) sion of powdered borax and water. 

Kiuse.— We suggest that you consult aa experienced 
florist upon the beat means to foater them. 

F. B.—There is a passage in Shakespeare bearing vory 
Uistant resemblance to your quotation 

Tyquisirive. -- Windsor Castle bas been used as a royal 
residence for seven hundred and eighty-four years. 

Eric.—Wher milk is used ic tumblers wash them 

st in cold water, afterwards rinse in hot water. 

TrovEiep.—Rats may be got rid of by stu their 
rans with dry hay that has been well-seasoned with 
Jsyenne pepper. 


&. D.—Log-rolling meaas a system of mutual admira- 


om carried on by certain individuals with some special | 


»oject in view. 


Pexueva,--Get a pennyworth trom chemist, steep it tn 
pint of water, and after washing hair, while it is still 
wet, rub the solution into it. 


8, C.—Application requires {o be made te the Indian 
Goverament; it is only rarely that a situation can be 
got by one in this country. 

InTeRgsTED, —Women nowadays are generally acknow- 
ledged tc be an inch or two taller, and two or three 


inches greater in chest development than their grand 
mothers were, 


4 





Jock.—In the Weatheo mythology Atlas is represented | 


as supporting the globe op his shoulders; an idea which 
la frequently iliuatrated in works of art. Hence the 
figurative term Atlantean shoulders, 


Mreo.—Make a good thick lather with a mild soap. 
Use it when tepid. Apply with a soft flannel, and with 
\ dry soft flannel rub tt dry very gently, but give it a 
polish by the friction. 


“_Rrovu.ar Reapen.—The reason why the regulations 
for examination of candidates for tnspectorships of 
weiyhts and measures gays nothing about times and 
places of examination is that these are regulated locally. 

Woxxren Moruer —It is a very delicate matier to 
meddle with domestic affairs. We can only advise you 
co “put up,” os you express it, with the troubles which 
boset you until time shall relieve you of them. 


Det1a,—!t may, if not much worn or faded,,be slightly 
froshened by going over it carefully with alight rubbiag 
of fresh milk, but if wet through the surface it will 
spoil in place of iraprove the appearance. 


Faances.—efore flannels are put in the suds they 
shonid be thoroughly shaken and the dust washed out 
{rom them. They will be less likely. to harden in the 
wash if they receive this bit of preparation. 

4extovs Onn.—-iack shoes and stockings are ouite 
8 often worn by iittle girly at parties and d 
schools as those matebing-ip colour the costume, thoug 
it is gonerelly considered wore dresssy to have the hose 
and slippers o! the same tiut as the gown. 


T. T.~-The first great boxing matches were instituted 
17 3c. by Lucius Tarquinius, the fifth King of 
Rome. They were varied with sham fights, wrestling 
xontests, and other og mag oxercises. The boxers 
sometimes fought with gloves in which lead had been 
owed, 


Owe WHO WANTS TO Ksow.—-Picture mouldings are 
now exceedingly cheap ; and there would rcquire te be 
something very peculiar indeed in yours to make it of 
any value at all seeing it is old. Coloured articles should 
never be bolled or scalded, nor should they be smoothed 
with a very hot iron. Some colours may withstand 
careloas washing, but not hot trouing. 





BerraaM —You must pay strict attention to your 
diet, avoiding all greasy soups or greasy food of any 
description. Very salt articles, rich dishes, or pastry 
should be abstained from, Regular habits should also 
be observed, 


D, B.—The Speaker of the House of Commons has a 
casting vote; he has not a deliberate vote except in 
Committee, when he is not in the chair, otherwise he 
might turn a party advantage into a defeat by voting 
twice on his own side, 


Ayxious Morner.—A cbild may learn any word that 
it can understand. There is no limit to its vocabulary 
t ite capability of comprehension. Of course, it le 
not judicious to crowd the minds of little ones with 
cumbersome and technical words and phrases. 


Iavonant Ipa.-—It is not only correct but 
for the girl to answer any communication from her 
ctive husband's y. It would be exo hd 
rm sbould ehe not do so. Indeed all letters of a 
friendly character icuperatively demand a response. 


Craruiz.—Satlors in the navy serve for a limited 
time—five years, frequently iess. Soldiers in the army 
are enlisted to serve for short terms. Tho apprentice- 
ship in the merchant service is three years. Boys of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age are taken in preference 
to landsmen. 


PERPLEXED.—< betrothment is defined to be a mutual 

mise, engagement, or contract between two parties 

or a future marriage between the persons betrothed. 

The Greek Church considered betrothments as binding 

as weddings, but the Church of Rome regarded them 
only as promises of marriage. 


¥, B.—There is no enlistment in this country for tho 
Cape Mounted Police; more than enough of men are 
obtainable in the Colonies, where thay offer the advan- 
tage to their enlisters of Colonial eee: but you 
can write tf you like to it General for Cape, Victoria- 
street, London, 5. W., on the subject. 


TO A SPARROW. 


0 = nag se Soest a va way, 
Singing softly, sweetly, giadly on a spr 
Of willow gently swinging, sii icd 
I listen to your singing, 
And “ Spring, sweet spring is here,” you seem to say. 


Ay, spring is bere, and soon the fairest dowers 
Will grace the hilie and vales and leafy bowers ; 
Already violets fair, 
And crocus blossoms rare, 
Léud their fragrance to the long day's go!dan how:. 


The brooke, awakened from their dreamless slun)ors, 
Sing day and night in giadsome, dulcet numbers ; 
The winds are low and sweet, 
8 ing grass beneath my foet H 
All the y with ite verdure sweetly cumbers. 


Ay, fair spring \s here agatn, and y, very, 

Seems the bobolink within the gnarled old cherry, 
Where she sings and works away 
At her est from day to day— 

Spring, like olden wine, doth make the heart most 


merry! 


Sing, thou bonny sparrow, siag, for song is meetest 
Unte her ; and thou, O happy swallow, ‘eetest 

Of all winged — that fy, 

In your journeys through the sky 
Sing unto her of your songs the dearest, sweetest. 


BE. B. L. 


Sosan.--Put one haif-cup of rice into two quarts of 
boiling water. Boil rapidly for thirty miantes and 
drain. Turn into a saucepan with one balf a box of 
shredded cod fish, stir till the fish is thoroughly hot ; 
add a saltspoonful of pepper, break over it two eggs, 
stir quickly, turminto a hot dish and serve. 


Eizax.—Inceasant practice is indispensable in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of stenography. Try hand at 
sermons, speeches, and the conversation of your friends; 
but be careful that your notes are legible, for reading 


| them with facility ts quite as necessary as taking them 
| with rapidity. 





Horacr.—In English literature the Auguatan age has 
been applied to the times of Addison, Steele, Switt, 
Defoe, end the writers during the reign of Queen Anne. 
Ia French literature it has Coen be to the lattor 
years of the reiga of Loufs XIV. mets has no 
modern application beyond tne literature 
England. 


Taw Years’ Reaper.--What you require is a constant 
reminder that the habit you are fadulging in is objection- 
able ; il, therefore, you dip the tips of your fingers in a 
solution of quagsia every morning after wa great 
bitterness would be retained by the skin, and every 


France and 


time the finger point approached your lips you would 
be sonny unusual taste and recalled to your- 


J. H.—The term “ bissextile,” as applied to the leap 
year, was given by Julius Cesar, who, when he reformed 
the calendar, gave the additional day every four years 
to February, as being the shortest month, and caused it 
to be inserted between the 24th and 25th. By the 
Roman mude of reckening the 24th of February was 
ealled the sizth before tne Calends of March, and the 
intercalary day wasthercfore named “bis sextur cies,” 
the second six day, and the year “‘ bissertilis”—contain- 
iug the sixth day. 





3) —According to the Greek tradition, Jupiter, in 
order to sattie the true centre of the earth, sent out two 
eagles, one from the east and one from the west. They 
met on the spot on which was erected the Temple of 
Delphi, and a stone in that centre was called the navel 
of the earth. 

Fanwy —To clean white kid if 
very much soiled, put a quarter of an ounce of horn 
into a saucer, dip # bit of clean flannel tn it, and thea 
rub it ona ae of white curd soap. Rub slippers 
lightly with this preparation, and as each piece of 
faunel become: soiled, take afresh plece and continue 
rubbing until the slippers look like new onea. Take 
time to do the work, and do it carefully and neatly 


are not 


or bladders, as you would 
it toe soften alightly before the fire 
Rerwotns.—We can only advise = 





pay eyo Bap pil bable that it will afford 
you same onges w ou are now 4n: 
Groat succesa is not always Gebbeved by those w ~.4 
in a field of labour of their owa aseloction. as they 
may, they never realize their_« tations. It may be 
that the change which would not prove of 
advantage to you. Still, nothing can be gained if 
nothirg be ventured, and when the tir e suggested shall 
arrive, you will be fully justified in adopting the calling 
which you prefer. 
ona neat + ry ed cuts ten will 

applee, , or apy ; to 
two Sedkainat fratt table deus: gallons of boiling water 
and pour over the fruit, and putin « nag ox for 
week. ee ie Gee a ee the end 
of that tee bel en lee tae yen | yoy pe 
pressing the “ juice in a cask or 3 put 
in a pit of vouat and a bit of bread. Let the fai be 
quite full. Put the in loosely and throw over its 
pleco of flannel. Set it ia a warm place for a month or 


eix weeks, and bottle, 2. Your writing is very fair. 
Tacques.—T be Bastile, the state prison 
Paris, was situated at the gate St. Antoine, It 
eight sey ews round towers, and was encircled 
wide ditch twenty-five feet deep. This ditch 
rounded by a high wall, to which 
allery called ‘the ro 
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1789 and 1830. 


Paupancr.—-It is possible to 
and effective fire alarm at a trifling cost. 
that is necessary is a quantity of cord. 
pulleya and some article of metal that will —_ a 


clatter when it falls, The are around 
the close to the the ends of the cord are 
tled to, ar in a knot that will easil pg ee a 
pulleys, and to the cord is @ metal or 
whatever object may be selected to make the 
amount of racket. The mom 
ceiling the cord i¢ burned in two aud Se a 
msking quite enough notse to rouse the house- 
holi. If thonght best, the cords may cross the middle 
of the room in addition to befmg put around the 
border 


Anyerts.—Take ons pound of eweet almonds, three- 
fourths of a pound of fine white sugar, and one table 
spoonfal of rose-water. Blanch the almonds tn boiling 
watec; when stripped of their aking them into foe- 
water for five intnutes ; take them, out and 
two cloths; shave with a amall knife into 
and then put thom into a slow oven, and keep them 
aan Gasngen wanoaiadl water ; being 
melt ar, without og any or; sure 
to stir it all the while. When it bubbles up, and is 
entirely melted, take off the kettle and instantly stir in 
the hot almonds. Have ready a tin pan or mould, well 
buttered and slightly warmed. Pour in the nougst, 
press it thinfand flat to the bottom of the pan, and cui 
it into strips while it is warm, The syrup should be of 
a bright yellow tint before adding the almonds, Do 
not cut it while it is hot, but before it gets cold, when 
ics is just lukewarm, and you will have no trouble. 
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Tre Los Rrav: Post-free, Threo-halfpence 
Weekly : or Quarterly, One Shilling and Mightpence. 


Aci, Back Nowerrs, Parts and Vouvmns are in print, 
end mag be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—Part Now rex! price oon. gr Log 
a laa er Veal. v., in 
4a. 6d. 

Tue INDEX to Yor. LEX1V. is Now Ready; Price Ono 


4 Avx, Lerrers To st AppRessep ro Trax Borror oF 
Tas Lowpow BKzapzs, 384, Strand, W.0. 


th? We cannot undertake to return rejected manvu- 
scripts. 
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